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Lofty Goals—But How Do We Reach Them? 


HEN released last May 23, the report of the 

President's Science Advisory Committee titled 
“Education for the Age of Science” fell on Wash- 
ington with a dull thud. 

So far as we can tell, it was page six to most 
newspapers, including those which gave the full 
streamer treatment to the Killian appointment in 
November, 1957; and the newsmagazines ignored it 
almost entirely. Even the New York Times failed 
to note or discuss, in its excellent Sunday “Educa- 
tion in Review” department, the appearance of a 
report about which President Eisenhower said, “I 
hope it will be widely read and that it will stimu- 
late a wider understanding of the importance of 
excellence in our educational system.” 

The Science Advisory Committee has mailed some 
40,000 copies of the report to leading school people, 
and it continues to be available on a purchase basis. 
But to date we have found it printed in only two 
other publications: the June 12 issue of Science, the 
AAAS weekly, and—oddly enough—the 1959 edition 
of the College Blue Book, where it occupies pages 
1,153 through 1,164. (The College Blue Book is a 
strange and wonderful compendium of practically 
everything except the description of Phi Delta Kappa 
promised by its index.) 

It’s true, of course, that the New Republic treated 
the Killian-DuBridge swan song to a characteristically 
sour comment—something about the gap between 
the administration’s words and its deeds. 

One could argue that the ho-hum reception ac- 
corded “Education for the Age of Science” in the 
public press reflects its failure to offer anything new 
or startling. He could not, however, argue that the 
recommendations are unimportant, nor could he 
quarrel with its authorship, which includes Chairman 
Lee A. DuBridge (winner of an NEA School Bell 
award this year), Henry Chauncey, Caryl P. Has- 
kins, Fred Lindvall, Alan Waterman, Dael Wolfle, 
Jerrold Zacharias, Harold B. Gores, S. C. Hollister, 
and Fred L. Hovde—all connected with the com- 
mittee’s Panel on Science and Engineering Education. 

Yes, this report should be widely read. That is 
why a summary of it appears as the lead article in 
this issue of the KapPAN. (We'll help a little!) 

But what is infinitely more important, it ought to 
be implemented. 

To our way of thinking, pious words from the 
budget-obsessed President cannot contribute sig- 
nificantly to implementation. Why, the press won't 


even report them any more! And it is no longer 
news that the session of Congress just ended was al- 
most totally unproductive of constructive school leg- 
islation—despite reports like this one and studies by 
private groups like the Rockefeller Fund. 

In its Conant cover story, “The Inspector Gen- 
eral,” Time Magazine on September 14 called at- 
tention to the “splendid and the shameful” in UV. S. 
public education, pointing once again to the class- 
room shortage, the teacher shortage, the fact that 
nearly 75 per cent of the high schools are too small 
to pay for anything resembling a nuclear-age cur- 
riculum. Says Time, not always known for friendli- 
ness to public education, “the U. S. maintains an 
‘educational deficit’ estimated at anything from $6.8 
billion to $9 billion yearly.” 

The Science Advisory Committee report announces 
some excellent goals for U. S. education. But the 
public schools cannot produce the kind of quality 
in quantity this report envisages without financial 
backing at all levels of government. We agree with 
the 88 per cent of Phi Delta F.appans (see page 
39) polled last July who said they agree in prin- 
ciple with framers of the ill-fated Murray-Metcalf 
Bill, which called for a significant inoculation of 
federal money to accomplish the very goals to 
which the President has given lip service. In the 
light of recent events, however, and these must now 
include successful launching of Lunik by the USSR, 
it seems unrealistic to expect the federal government 
to make up the entire educational deficit of $7 to $9 
billions yearly. The schools will have to continue 
to fight their endless battle for adequate financ- 
ing through the ancient and brambly forests 
of state and local taxation. To quote from the oft- 
quoted Rockefeller Report on Education, “a thor- 
ough, painful, politically courageous overhaul of 
state and local tax systems” seems necessary. 

Prerequisite to such an overhaul is an expert study 
of these systems. Interestingly enough, this is exactly 
what the Phi Delta Kappa Research Corporation 
proposes to secure. Already George D. Strayer, Jr., 
of the University of Oregon, has outlined a method 
of attack. The PDK Board of Directors has allocated 
$6,000 of Research Corporation funds as a starter. 
The effort will eventually involve scores of Phi Delta 
Kappans across the U.S. under Strayer’s direction. 

To our biased mind, at least, this study represents 
one practical step toward realization of the lofty 
goals expressed by the DuBridge Committee —SME 
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Education for the Age of Science 


By ROBERT M. BRIBER 


GROUP of scientists, engineers, and edu- 

cators, chaired by Lee A. DuBridge and 

working under the auspices of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee when it was 
headed by James A. Killian, Jr., released a re- 
port last May which sought to outline nation- 
al goals in education which would serve to 
strengthen education in science and engineering. 
The strength of our education in science and 
engineering is dependent upon the overall strength 
of our educational system. This statement, there- 
fore, discusses the needs and goals important for 
the advancement of all our education as well as 
the specific ways whereby science education can 
be strengthened. 


A. STRENGTHENING EDUCATION 
IN SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


HOSE sections which deal specifically with the 

improvement of education in science and en- 
gineering are summarized under the following 
heads: 

1. Continued improvement in secondary school 
education is a requisite for achieving the full po- 
tential of our science education. The subject mat- 
ter now being taught, which in some fields of 
science is more appropriate to bygone days, must 
be further modernized. Teaching and learning aids 
need to be further developed to demonstrate and 
dramatize modern course content; these aids can 
greatly increase the efficiency of the teacher. Be- 
cause high quality instruction in all the high-school 
subjects is a primary need, the entire high-school 
curriculum should be reviewed. High-school edu- 
cation needed by the scientist and engineer in a 
modern, technological society should be outlined 


MR. BRIBER served as technical assistant to the 
Panel on Science and Engineering Education of the 
President's Science Advisory Committee. This brief 
summary of the committee report has Dr. Du Bridge’s 
approval. The full report is available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
20¢ per copy. 





The President’s Statement 


This report makes clear that the strength- 
ening of science and engineering education 
requires the strengthening of all education. 
As an excellent statement of educational 
goals and needs, I hope it will be widely read 
and that it will stimulate a wider understand- 
ing of the importance of excellence in our 
educational system. 

One subject discussed in the report war- 
rants special emphasis—the importance of 
raising the standing of our teachers in their 
communities. Higher salaries are a first re- 
quirement, but we need also to recognize 
the great importance of what teachers do 
and to accord them the encouragement, un- 
derstanding, and recognition which will help 
to make the teaching profession attractive to 
increasing numbers of first-rate people. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


The White House 
May 24, 1959 











by private groups for the use and guidance of all 
concerned with education in secondary schools. 

2. The undergraduate liberal arts college, to 
which most college students go, has special op- 
portunities for providing adequate scientific edu- 
cation to students not following a scientific dis- 
cipline. The scientists themselves have failed to 
provide adequately the kind of teaching material 
these colleges need for the general student. The 
great teachers of science now to be found in liberal 
arts colleges must be greatly augmented in num- 
ber; teaching and learning materials must be pro- 
vided to aid them in performing their difficult 
tasks. 

3. There is no escape from the urgency of pro- 
viding high-grade and plentiful adult education 
in science. Major national decisions are being 
made now which affect our scientific efforts; these 
decisions will be made without the participation 
of our people if the citizenry does not understand 
scientific matters. Furthermore, major scientific 
and engineering achievements can be counted 
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upon to raise, as they have already, serious social 
and international problems which will need the 
attention of an enlightened citizenry. Science must 
be made interesting and challenging to the non- 
scientist, and all the means at the popularizer’s 
command—TYV, radio, the press, films, museums 
—must be used effectively for adult education in 
science. 

4. The profession of engineering has become 
one of the most important in modern society. The 
profession offers unparalleled opportunity, and 
the demands for high engineering skill are very 
great. Education in engineering, however, requires 
strengthening to prepare students for rapidly grow- 
ing and changing technologies. Curricular reform 
is long overdue in the undergraduate engineering 
colleges because the old distinctions between fields 
of engineering at this level are disappearing. 
Wholly new points of view in “engineering sci- 
ence” as well as new areas of interest—e.g., com- 
munication theory, nuclear engineering, and mag- 
neto-hydrodynamics—need to be developed. The 
functions and responsibilities of the engineer need 
delineation to distinguish him from the scientist. 
The attractiveness of governmental and industrial 
engineering research makes the attraction and re- 
tention of top-notch engineering faculties an es- 
pecially critical problem. 

5. American graduate schools in engineering 
and science are as fine as any in the world, but 
they are too few in number. The few top-quality 
departments in each branch of science (which 
now do not number more than ten or twenty in 
physics or chemistry, for example) should num- 
ber forty, or even fifty. New graduate schools, 
particularly in engineering, need to be developed, 
and they need to be developed in institutions 
which have excellent departments of science. 
Existing graduate departments of engineering need 
to be strengthened. These may well be the most 
important developments in engineering education 
in the coming decade. 


B. THE CURRENT NEED TO 
IMPROVE SUBJECT MATTER 


‘THE continuing modernization of subject mat- 
ter should have priority over all other con- 
siderations in improving education. The content 
of science courses has not adequately reflected 
the advancements which have been made in sci- 
ence itself during the past half-century. Many ef- 
forts are currently underway to correct this situa- 
tion. 
Once the content of the various science courses 
has been reviewed and revised, there still remains 
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the task of preparing textbooks and other learning 
aids. The learning process should call all the 
human senses into play and use all the modern 
techniques of mass communication. This modern- 
ization requires the attention of the most able 
men in the various fields; men who have an en- 
compassing view of their subjects, who know their 
subtleties and who can judge the emphasis which 
can sensibly be given each aspect. These men can- 
not succeed unless they collaborate intimately with 
the best teachers. Only those who are in contact 
with students can give sensible guidance as to 
what can usefully be absorbed by the student and 
how it can best be presented. 

Of all the concrete actions that can be taken 
to improve education in the United States, the 
revision of course content and the provicion of 
high-quality teaching aids are by all odds the most 
urgent and the most attainable. A small fraction 
of the money now being spent for education in 
the United States will, if wisely spent, greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of the teacher and improve 
the education of the student. 


C. MEETING THE SHORTAGE 
OF COMPETENT TEACHERS 


pe teachers are now in short supply in all 
fields and at all levels, and they are going 
to be in shorter supply in the future. In spite of 
this shortage, we often ask our teachers to dis- 
charge more non-instructional duties than may be 
necessary, and we are often less concerned with 
their successes than we are with those of the 
football coach. 

A reasonable workload, a reasonable salary, 
adequate research or scholarly facilities, good stu- 
dents, and a favorable community attitude are 
important among the factors affecting the attrac- 
tiveness of teaching careers, at any level. Several 
actions can help the too few teachers we now have 
and encourage more young people to follow the 
profession: non-teaching tasks now assigned to 
teachers can be assigned to others employed for 
the purpose; salaries can be increased at least to 
the point where the teacher does not have to work 
on other jobs to eke out a living; time during 
the academic year, and pay in the summer, should 
be provided to permit teachers to keep up with 
their subject matter; scientists and engineers in 
universities and industries should collaborate with 
and aid teachers at all levels; the teacher-training 
curriculum should be re-examined, and should 
almost certainly place higher emphasis on the 
substance of what is to be taught; and finally, 
and perhaps most urgently, we must develop and 
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supply teachers with far more adequate and up- 
to-date teaching and learning aids of all types. 
We should aggressively pursue current efforts in 
each of these fields. 


D. BETTER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR BRIGHT STUDENTS 


FAH potentially good student who is either 

uninspired or financially unable to become a 
mature scholar represents a great national loss, 
especially in science and engineering. 

Tragic individual losses occur when able 
youngsters live in communities which cannot 
afford the educational opportunities in secondary 
schools that these talented young people need and 
deserve. There is probably m=: attrition of po- 
tential talent at this level than in any other part 
of the education system. Measures should be 
evolved to provide financial support for bright 
students whose needs cannot be met in their 
local community to permit them to study in 
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schools where their special talents might be more 
fully realized. This opportunity is commended to 
the attention of all individuals, corporations, 
foundations, and others who search for ways to 
invest in the improvement of scholarship in Amer- 
ican schools. 

The potentially great scientist or engineer, 
scholar, physician, or educator who ends up, 
through no fault of his own, in a position which 
does not adequately use his native endowment 
represents an unacceptable national loss. Until 
recent years the total intellectual capacities of 
our nation have never really been fully challenged. 
But they are being challenged today. Our intel- 
lectual resources will be adequate to meet our 
needs only if the full brain power of our highly 
intelligent population is fully identified, en- 
couraged, developed, and utilized. Well-trained 
minds are among the most critical of our present 
national assets, among the scarcest and most valu- 
able of our resources. 





Toward Creation of a Democratic Intellectual Elite 


®> The Twenty-Sixth Annual Cubberley Conference 
on Education, held at Stanford University in July 
with some 600 high-school administrators and teach- 
ers from all parts of the country in attendance, fea- 
tured speeches by Fred M. Hechinger, newly elected 
education editor of the New York Times; Lester W. 
Nelson, vice-president, Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, and Max Lerner, columnist and pro- 
fessor of American civilization, Brandeis University. 

A condensation of Lerner’s remarks follows: 

The problem in education today is to transform 
the weapons race into an intelligence race. We will 
not be able to do this in America until we give a 
new value and emphasis to the life of the mind, 
and develop creative minorities in every vocation. 

One concept which will have to be modified dras- 
tically in the process is the idea of America as a 
mass society. 

True, we are still a mass society in the sense 
that manufacturers must seek a mass market and 
the big media industries must seek a mass audience. 

But in the really meaningful activities which will 
shape the American future—in diplomacy, in political 
leadership, in business and labor, in the professions, 
in literature, and the arts—what will count is not the 
mass market or the mass audience but the talents 
and creativeness of a relatively small group. 

In this sense we must become, and indeed we are 
becoming, a spearhead society. 

The task of education for our generation is best 
seen within this framework. 


The founders of our educational system dreamt a 
wild dream of free, universal, and compulsory edu- 
cation. It was a noble d. 2am, and in essence it has 
been fulfilled. But there are new conditions today 
which compel us to push on with this unfinished 
revolution in new terms. 

These new conditions require that we re-think 
our educational theory in order to gear it to the 
recognition and education of the carriers of promise 
in every area. 

We must move toward the creation of a demo- 
cratic intellectual elite, which will be based not on 
birth or wealth or power, only on merit and talent. 

This will mean an heroic effort to break down the 
barriers of racial and religious discrimination and 
of economic inequities which today prevent many 
of the most talented of our young people from 
getting access to educational opportunities. 

This is the most costly archaism of our time— 
costly to the young people themselves who are 
stunted in their growth by being cut off from higher 
education, costly also to the nation as a whole 
which must get at its carriers of promise if it is to 
develop a leadership adequate to the times. 

The high school of the future, like the college of 
the future, will require reorganization in order to 
meet these new needs. 

Americans have a genius for organization, if only 
they can overcome their blindness about goals and 
their confusion about the path to follow toward them. 


(A review of Michael Young's The Rise of the Meritocracy will appear in the November KaPPAN.) 





John Dewey’s War on Dualism— 


Its Bearing on Today’s 
Educational Problems 


By PHILIP H. PHENIX 


doen philosophy of John Dewey was created 
) 


ut of reflection on the conditions and prob- 

lems of a rapidly changing civilization. It 
should not be surprising, then, if its concepts, 
spirit, and methods were to prove singularly resis- 
tant to obsolescence. The situation in culture gen- 
erally, and in education particularly, has altered 
radically in many respects since Dewey did the 
major part of his work, yet his insights remain 
as relevant today as when he first proposed them. 

In what follows I intend to discuss one of the 
central themes of Dewey’s philosophy—his war 
on dualism—and to illustrate its continuing im- 
portance by using it in an analysis of several cur- 
rent educational issues. 

All thinking depends upon the discrimination 
of differences. Knowledge and intelligent activity 
require the making of distinctions among things, 
events, qualities, quantities, or relations. These 
differences are expressed in language by means 
of pairs of contrasting concepts, such as hot and 
cold, large and small, past and present, individual 
and group. Such concepts are abstractions which 
are useful for certain limited purposes. Some- 
times their abstract and limited character is lost 
sight of, and the pairs of opposites are treated as 
independent and mutually exclusive realities, i.e., 
as dualities. When they are so regarded, they be- 
come a source of intellectual confusion and mis- 
guided conduct, through neglect of the concrete 
unities from which the abstractions have been 
drawn. 





MR. PHENIX is dean of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn., 
and author of books and arti- 
cles in educational philosophy. 
His Philosophy of Education 
was one of the NEA Journal’s 
annual list of “Outstanding 
Educational Books of 1958.” 





The Dewey Centennial 


October is the month of Dewey centennial 
discussions. While it will be phrased in 
many ways, the essential question under dis- 
cussion is this: “What is left of John Dewey 
for today’s schools?” 

Two students of Dewey’s thought suggest 
in these pages that there is a great deal left. 
Mr. Phenix finds it largely in certain of 
Dewey’s philosophic concepts themselves, 
while Mr. Clayton thinks one of our primary 
needs is a renewal of the kind of critical 
and constructive influence that Dewey ex- 
ercised in his time. 

Both articles are worthy of careful study. 











In modern times Descartes is usually regarded 
as the fountainhead of dualism. His absolute dis- 
tinction between mind and body in large measure 
set the stage for the philosophic history of the 
past three hundred years. Philosophy, as White- 
head observed, is the critic of abstractions, and 
there is no better exemplification of this dictum 
than the effort of modern philosophers to find a 
way out of the tangle of problems generated by 
the Cartesian absolutized abstractions. 

John Dewey was much concerned with the 
mischief wrought by dualism. In this he was at 
one with the philosophic idealists—particularly 
Hegel—whom he had studied early in his in- 
tellectual career, but whom he transcended and 
transformed in the light of experimental science 
and evolutionary naturalism. Even a casual reader 
of Dewey’s writings cannot but be impressed by 
his recurrent attacks upon what he regards as 
illegitimate oppositions, such as knowing vs. doing, 
freedom vs. authority, body vs. mind, nature vs. 
nurture, the child vs. the curriculum, objective vs. 
subjective, emotion vs. intellect, man vs. nature, 
the fine arts vs. the useful arts, heredity vs. en- 
vironment, and so on through a very long list. 
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Dewey never denied that such polar abstractions 
have a certain logic and may mark intellectual 
distinctions valid within recognized limits and for 
specified purposes. What he did oppose was the 
neglect of the more important connections and 
relationships which the solidification of these gen- 
eral categories encouraged. The restoration of a 
proper integral perspective thus became a central 
objective of Dewey’s philosophic mission. 


How did Dewey propose to redeem our ways 
of thinking from the snares of dualism? 
What remedy did he offer for the difficulties 
caused by trying to keep separate the inseparable? 
I shall suggest four important concepts in Dewey’s 
thought which exemplify his approach to the 
unity which saves us from dualism. 

Nature. Dewey taught that there is but one 
world, the all-comprehending spacio-temporal 
complex which we call nature. This world of 
nature is one in two senses: first, in that there 
is no super-natural or extra-natural realm beside, 
beyond, above, or underlying it; and second, in 
that this natural world is not itself divided into 
distinct and mutually exclusive realms, such as 
the material and the mental or the physical and 
the spiritual. All that is, is in nature and of 
nature. Inanimate matter, living organisms, hu- 


man beings with intelligence, social institutions 


and culture—all are realities of nature. Human 
beings are just as natural as plants, animals, or 
rocks, and the operation of creative human in- 
telligence is just as natural as cellular growth or 
planetary motion. 

As a critical naturalist—not a reductive ma- 
terialist—Dewey rejected the “bifurcation of 
nature” implicit in dualistic world views. Against 
the prevailing estrangements, infidelities, and di- 
vorces in much modern thought he persistently 
warned, “What nature hath joined together let not 
man put asunder!” 

Experience. A human being is an organism 
which by virtue of intelligence is uniquely 
equipped to make appropriate adaptive adjust- 
ments within the constantly changing and chal- 
lenging world. The happenings which affect hu- 
man beings and the actions which they con- 
sciously effect in response constitute the domain 
of experience. That is to say, experience is the 
manifold of human undergoings and doings with- 
in the natural world, insofar as they are con- 
sciously perceived and personally recognized and 
appropriated. It is all meaningful, or significant, 
acts upon and by human beings. 

Dewey insisted that all thought must refer to 
experience, that all valid knowledge and sound 
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practical judgment must proceed from the an- 
alysis of experience. Distinctions and contrasts 
may be made by thought, but always from within 
the encompassing unity of experience. Ideas are 
worthless when they lose connection with the 
actual struggle of human beings to understand 
and control themselves and their environment. 
Hence productive thinking about human prob- 
lems should proceed, not from ready-made, a 
priori abstractions, but from real situations in 
which people try to solve problems and seek for 
meaning in what they undergo and direction for 
what they perform. 

Interaction. Dewey did not escape from dualism 
into metaphysical monism. He did not assimilate 
nature to Idea, like the objective idealists, nor 
reduce everything to dead matter, like the ma- 
terialists. Turning his back on metaphysical specu- 
lation, he accepted the pluralism of common sense 
which regards the world as containing many differ- 
ent and distinct things and kinds of things. How- 
ever, nature is forever changing, and this dyna- 
mism results from an unending process of inter- 
action. Things act and react upon one another, 
and in so doing are reciprocally transformed. 
This interactive relationship between things con- 
stitutes a bond of unity which contradicts any ab- 
solute separation or isolation imposed by dualistic 
categories. 

Like other denizens of nature, human beings 
are engaged in continual interaction with other 
elements in their human and non-human environ- 
ment. People, like non-human beings, are what 
they are through interaction. Experience is social, 
to the core. The quality of experience is a conse- 
quence of the character of the interactions which 
have occurred. 


Continuity. Dualism presupposes the idea of 
discontinuity—of sharp breaks, unrelieved con- 
trasts, absolute distinctions, and unbridgeable 
gulfs. In place of this idea Dewey substituted the 
principle of continuity. All things develop by a 
process of change which proceeds continuously 
from one point to the next. For example, mind is 
not utterly separate and distinct from body; 
rather, mental activity is continuous with other 
modes of organic adaptive behavior and is merely 
characteristic of mankind as the highest species 
in the scale of continuous evolutionary develop- 
ment. Again, ideals are not mysterious revelations 
from an extra-natural realm; rather, they are ex- 
tensions and purifications of goals suggested by 
actual experience within nature. Thus, ideality 
and actuality are continuous with one another. 

The scientific method of causal explanation fur- 
ther illustrates the principle of continuity. An 
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event is intelligible only in the light of relevant 
antecedent happenings and circumstances. Things 
are what they are by virtue of a particular causal 
path by which they have continuously travelled 
into the present. So it is with the future. Ends or 
oals are empty abstractions apart from a con- 
sideration of the means by which present actuality 
may be continuously transformed into the pur- 
posed future. Nor is the end thus reached really 
a conclusion; the continuity of process reveals the 
so-called end as a new beginning, as a means to 
the realization of still further aims. 
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pete experience, interaction, and conti- 
nuity are, then, four unitive concepts by which 
Dewey waged war on dualism. With these and 
other conceptual tools he carried the fight into 
many of the major areas of human concern, such 
as government, economic life, social organizations, 
art, morals, and religion. Most significant of all, 
of course, was his contribution to educational 
theory and practice. In thought and conduct edu- 
cation has long been plagued by dualisms, and 
against these Dewey conducted many a spirited 
campaign. 

In the remaining paragraphs I intend to an- 
alyze briefly five important contemporary issues 
in education in the spirit of Dewey’s attack on 
dualism. I hope to illustrate thereby the con- 
tinuing pertinence of his thought to our educa- 
tional perplexities. 


I. Student Motivation 


One of the crucial problems in education today 
is student motivation. Of knowledge to be learned 
we possess a superabundance. Our pedagogical 
skills are reasonably well developed, and our 
physical resources plentiful. Nor are we without 
a good supply of students with intellectual com- 
petence. The crucial questions are: How insure 
that ability will be fully employed? How create a 
real hunger for learning? How encourage students 
to take initiative and responsibility for their own 
progress? 

The problem is commonly approached in a 
dualistic fashion. “Motive” is regarded as an in- 
dependent, separable force which can be treated 
as a thing-in-itself. Thus, “motivating students” is 
thought of after the analogy of a fueling operation. 
Something needs to be injected into students to 
energize them. Usually this is accomplished by 
verbal instruction, admonition, or exhortation. 
Parents put pressure on their children to achieve 
in school. Teachers lecture their pupils on the 
necessity for more effort. More recently the Rus- 
sians have aided us in our campaign for motiva- 
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tion by the threat of surpassing us in production, 
thus adding to the other external compulsions 
the force of fear. 

These dualistic approaches are futile because 
they provide an incorrect analysis of the problem. 
Motive, or will-to-learn, is not a thing-in-itself 
apart from persons and circumstances. It is an 
abstraction drawn from the concrete situation of 
persons striving to realize genuine purposes. Pur- 
poses arise naturally as human beings seek to 
relate themselves satisfyingly to the world pre- 
sented to them. Why are Russian pupils on the 
whole more willing to work hard than American 
pupils? Primarily because the personal advan- 
tages obtained by successful academic perform- 
ance are abundantly evident in Soviet society 
but not in American society. The American stu- 
dent who gets by with a minimum of effort may 
reap rewards of economic, political, or social 
advantage just as surely as the more eager student. 

Poor student motivation is not a malady to be 
cured by direct means, as the dualist believes. It 
is a consequence of the disparity between aca- 
demic assumptions and the realities of concrete 
social existence. If “the life of the mind” is to 
become an inspiring and energizing goal, as many 
who deplore the lack of academic motivation 
hope, it will not be accomplished through edi- 
torials or declamations, but only through the 
modification of culture and society in such a way 
that intellectual, artistic, and moral accomplish- 
ments are honored and rewarded not only in word 
but in actuality. 


Il. The Trend Toward Conformity 


Many observers of the present educational 
scene are deeply troubled by the apparent trend of 
students toward conformity. The Jacob study of 
changing values in college is probably the most 
widely distributed expression of this concern. 
Teachers complain that students are submissive, 
conventional, and unquestioning. Gone are the 
healthy rebellion and scepticism of earlier gen- 
erations of college students. Today’s students, it 
is said, want answers, certainty, freedom from 
doubt. 

In confronting this issue, the dualistic approach 
is still prevalent. Either students must be rebel- 
lious non-conformists, rugged individualists, or 
they must be organization people, other-directed 
adapters to the social environment. We must 
choose, it is said, between creativity and conform- 
ity, between independence and submergence in 
the mass. Beatnick non-conventionality is an ex- 
ample of electing the former alternative, as may 
also be true to some extent of extreme advocates 
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of independent study and opponents of guidance 
counseling. 

A non-dualistic analysis shows that we are not 
forced to choose between the independent in- 
dividual and the social mass. Dewey correctly 
contrasted the old, laissez-faire, rugged individual- 
ism and the new socially responsible individual- 
ism. All human growth necessarily takes place 
within a social context. The individual cannot de- 
velop except by social interaction. And obviously 
no society can exist without constituent persons, 
who must conform to certain social agreements. 

The proper question is not whether we shall 
choose to be individual or social, but what shall 
be the quality of the individual-social complex. 
Conformity is not bad in itself. Everything de- 
pends on what is conformed to and why. Few 
would object to students conforming to a pattern 
of rigorous critical inquiry or of enthusiasm for 
esthetic or moral excellence. The ideal community, 
as Dewey saw, is one in which there is the greatest 
possible mutually enriching interaction. In the 
democratic educative commonwealth, individual 
differences are respected and welcomed as 
strengthening and deepening the common ex- 
perience, and the life of the group in turn em- 
powers the individual and liberates him from the 
ineffectiveness and meaninglessness of isolation. 


Ill. Liberal Vs. Practical Education 


The current educational debate not infrequent- 
ly presupposes a clear opposition between liberal 
and practical education. Liberal studies are de- 
fined as those which are pursued for their own 
sake, while practical studies are instrumental to 
some further value. “Pure” knowledge is an end 
in itself; “applied” knowledge is a means to an 
end beyond itself. The contrast is clear in com- 
paring liberal arts curricula with technical and 
professional courses, pure science with engineer- 
ing, and the “fine arts” with the “useful” arts and 
crafts. Nowhere is the issue so sharply drawn as 
in the discussions of the liberal and technical ele- 
ments in teacher education and in the debates 
between the proponents of the liberal arts colleges 
and of the schools of education for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

Little progress can be made in resolving this 
issue as long as the opposition implicit in the 
above analysis is presupposed. What is needed is 
a recognition of the continuity and interpenetration 
of the pure and the applied. Liberal studies can 
be true to their name only as they equip in- 
telligence to fulfill goals deemed worthy of pursuit. 
Freedom is not a state of mind but a condition 
of activity, that is, of practice, broadly conceived. 
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“Liberal” studies which effect no improvement 
in practice are non-liberating. The test of liberality 
is thus ultimately practical. Similarly, “practical” 
studies which no not rest upon an enlarged and 
enlivened intellectual grasp are to that extent 
practically deficient, for they lack the foundation 
for effective application to a variety of circum- 
stances. 

As recent studies by Earl McGrath and others 
have shown, the development of higher education 
today is bearing out the inseparability of the lib- 
eral and the professional. So-called liberal arts 
colleges are becoming increasingly professional 
in orientation, as pressures mount for education 
which can clearly be turned to account in life 
work. At the same time, the professional schools 
are introducing more liberal arts work into their 
curricula, to provide the breadth of outlook and 
theoretical perspectives needed by practitioners in 
a rapidly changing, complex, and precarious 
world. 


IV. The Decline in Morality 


Many today are concerned over what they 
believe is a decline in morality, and they call for 
increased emphasis on moral education. As in 
the issues discussed above, this problem is 
usually formulated dualistically. Moral standards 
are conceived as having an existence independent 
of the people who are judged or guided by them. 
Morality is thus regarded as external to persons 
and situations, a quality of rightness which needs 
to be put into people from the outside, very 
much as in the case of motivation. The dualism 
comes out further in the choice usually presented 
between an absolute, objective morality and 
relative, subjective standards of conduct (which 
can only by courtesy be called moral). Morality 
is also confined to a special domain of conduct, in- 
cluding sex behavior and observance of civil and 
criminal codes, while other spheres of activity 
are not regarded as matters of moral concern. 

A non-dualistic view of morality recognizes the 
human and social context in which concepts of 
the right are generated. Thus moral education is 
not the imposition of ready-made standards but 
guidance in the exercise of responsible and intelli- 
gent choice. Morality is not absolute, because the 
context of conduct is ever changing. Neither is it 
purely relative, because there are regularities in 
personality and society. Morals are not objective 
only, because particular individuals and societies 
are inextricably involved in moral judgments, 
nor are they purely subjective, because standards 
are determined in relation to the given facts of the 
world as it is. Furthermore, moral concern covers 
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all domains of human conduct. All free deliberate 
activity—all choice of better or worse—is matter 
for moral judgment. 

Those who regard moral education from the 
non-dualistic standpoint will not so readily con- 
clude that today’s young people have lost moral 
fiber, simply because they do not adhere to the 
ways of their forefathers. Moral growth will be 
seen as the complex matter it is—as the develop- 
ment of the power to judge alternative modes of 
conduct in the light of the widest possible ap- 
praisal of consequences. Thus life will neither be 
guided by fixed traditional rules nor left to drift 
on the tide of convention or impulse. Direction 
will come from the funded experience of mankind, 
tested and improved by the agency of intelligence. 
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V. Religion in Education 


A widely discussed issue today is the place of 
religion in education. The debate usually proceeds 
between those who think religion should be in- 
cluded in education and those who think it should 
not, at least in public schools. In standard dual- 
istic fashion, religion is conceived as something 
which can be injected into learning. Education 
either has religion or it has not. To “put religion” 
into the schools it is only necessary to say 
prayers, read from the Bible, have religious serv- 
ices, give courses in religion, establish religious 
groups, and so forth. Without such things educa- 
tion is secular. When they are included, the 
sacred element has been provided for. To the 
natural learnings the religious acts add a super- 
natural complement. 

As against this way of defining the problem, a 
unitive approach affirms the possibility of find- 
ing the religious within the so-called secular 
processes. Dewey made a distinction between “re- 
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ligions”—institutional and creedal forms of com- 
mitment—and the “religious” dimension or as- 
pect in experience, referring to the outreach to- 
ward infinitely profound and inclusive ideality. A 
somewhat similar idea is expressed in Tillich’s 
concept of religion as “ultimate concern.” 

The problems of religion in education—at least 
in the public schools—can be satisfactorily ap- 
proached only when religion is understood as an 
interpretation of human experience, in continuity 
with other modes of interpretation, and when the 
teaching of religion is conducted in such a way as 
to enrich and unite rather than impoverish and 
divide the educational community. These ends 
can be realized only so long as religion is 
primarily conceived as having its source and 
justification in relationship to the problems of 
men trying to find meaning and sustenance in 
the world surrounding them. 


N the above discussion I have emphasized only 

one aspect of Dewey’s teaching. Many other 
philosophers have fought dualism, in ways quite 
different from Dewey’s. From this we may rightly 
infer that the war on dualism is not the unique 
and distinctive feature of Dewey’s philosophy. 
Nevertheless, it is for him a fundamental theme, 
and one which enables us to see his thought at 
work over a wide range of problems. 

Dualism is perenniaily appealing because it 
seems to give clear and definite answers. Amid 
the inevitable perplexities of life, we are tempted 
to over-simplify the issues by resort to exclusive 
classifications. But refuge in the black and white, 
either-or type of thinking is as perilous as it is 
easy. John Dewey called us out of these confusions 
and delusions to a discipline of unitive thought 
which is both more rigorous in its demands and 
more faithful to the truth we aim to serve. 





Indiana U. Observes Dewey Birthday 


> The centennial of the birth of John Dewey will 
be observed with a series of three lectures at In- 
diana University on October 9. Entitled “John 
Dewey in Perspective,” the series is sponsored by 
Alpha Campus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in 
cooperation with the local chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, the John Dewey Society, and the School of 
Education. The lectures, which will be open to the 
public, will be given by Harold Rugg, professor 
emeritus of education, Columbia; Harry S. Broudy, 
professor of education, University of Illinois; and 
John S. Brubacher, Halleck professor of history 
and philosophy of education, Yale. 


Educational Records Bureau 
Plans Conference on Curriculum 


> Theme of the Twenty-Fourth Educational Con- 
ference of the Educational Records Bureau and 
American Council on Education, to be held October 
29 and 30 at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York, 
is “Curriculum Planning To Meet Tomorrow's 
Needs.” Among topics to be discussed are “Impact 
of the Curriculum upon Values,” “Curriculum Plan- 
ning—Whose Responsibility?”, “Curriculum Trends 
in the Subject Fields,” “Communication Media and 
the Curriculum,” and “Relations of Testing and Ap- 
praisal to Curriculum Planning.” 





the educational philosophy 
of John Dewey 


By A. STAFFORD CLAYTON 


N assessment of Dewey’s educational philos- 
ophy on the centennial of his birth is both 
opportune and fraught with difficulty. Since 

so much, of such a variety, has been said about 
Deweyism over the years, but particularly of late, 
it is appropriate to try to see what is left of 
Dewey for our time. On the other hand, a new or 
a significant interpretation requires persistent 
philosophical inquiry into fundamental matters, 
a task lying beyond the scope of this writing. Our 
present concern, then, is with the ingredients of 
a perspective on Dewey, not with inquiry focused 
on what Dewey really said. How should we make 
a defensible appraisal of Dewey’s thought today? 
We hope to illuminate what some misinterpreta- 
tions have made of it and to correct the notion 
that it is his thought that is being tested by our 
current confusions. 

In pursuit of this purpose we direct our atten- 
tion to three main conditions bearing upon an ade- 
quate appraisal. First, we consider very sketchily 
the current climate of opinion and conditions of 
the day within which various interpretations of 
Dewey are made. Then we point—all to briefly— 
to the importance of viewing his thought in its 
historical context. Finally, we shall be concerned 
with the role of educational theory in the man- 
agement of educational affairs today. Within this 
framework we expect to see what in Dewey’s 
contribution to educational thought is still viable 
and valuable. 


MR. CLAYTON (Alpha 1445) is 
professor of educational phi- 
losophy, Indiana University. 
This year he is president of the 
Philosophy of Education So- 
ciety, whose next annual meet- 
ing will be held in Columbus, 


Ohio, April 10-12. 


IN PERSPECTIVE 


Although over the years there has been lively 
discussion and criticism of Dewey’s educational 
views, we look out upon a turmoil of opinion 
about the interpretation and significance of his 
thought. Some critics maintain that his philosophy 
is at the root of all our educational deficiencies 
and is to be totally repudiated. Others hold that 
no wholesale rejection of his point of view is de- 
manded by our times. Some so interpret his work 
that only a travesty on Dewey remains. Others 
have sought to revise his emphasis, even funda- 
mentally to reconstruct it, while remaining within 
its tradition. Some claim that Dewey’s views have 
become the official philosophy of the public 
schools; others that the schools are influenced 
only partially and incompletely by his work. Some 
have tried to accept his pedagogy but to reject 
his philosophical premises; others want to recon- 
cile his views with antithetical theories. 

This welter of opinion, some scholarly, some 
irresponsible, has been recorded in a period of 
pervasive and accelerated social change, which 
will here be sketched only in broad strokes. To 
the problems of an expanding economy, automa- 
tion of production, and the resulting dislocations 
within our system have been added the hazards 
and perplexities of the present international scene. 
“Space” has taken on new significance. The 
processes of seeking order and control in the af- 
fairs of men and of nature have been brought 
home in more and more telling fashion to more 
and more of us. Deep anxieties, some new, some 
aggravated, many cumulative, penetrate the fabric 
of life. Consequently, freedom has become for 
many a dreadful thing. The interest of one group 
is a threat to another. As a people, we are not 
ready for the explosions that are upon us. 

The American people, disturbed by the modern 
challenge, have begun to attend to education in a 
sense and on a scale beyond our earlier ex- 
perience. This fact alone would make us con- 
fused and anxious about the directions of edu- 
cation today, but worse, the disruptions and anx- 
ieties of our times are damaging to a proper 
treatment of ideas. We tend to look for scape- 
goats, we assign effects to single causes, we en- 
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danger hard-won achievements by wholesale 
reactions against excesses. Lacking a clear com- 
mitment, we tend to slip into an attitude of other- 
directedness, brainwashed by the mood of the day. 


Such a crude sketch of the current climate is 
sufficient to suggest that educators might do well 
to reconsider the tasks of today rather than merely 
conform to the general failure of nerve. These 
tasks relate to clarification of purpose, to the 
building of a basis for self-criticism in the study 
of education, to an effort to design means ap- 
propriate to continuous clarification of the values 
of our distinctive way of life. 

That the problems of the day are couched in 
somewhat different terms from the ones faced in 
the first half of the century does not mean that 
the pursuit of wisdom about them is a totally 
different thing. The processes involved in being 
clear as to our purposes, in designing self-cor- 
rective methods for managing our problems, and 
in defining relations between means and ends 
are enduring contributions of Professor Dewey’s 
work. They are as appropriate today as they ever 
were. To reject these contributions on the sup- 
posed grounds that “life adjustment” is the mean- 
ing of Dewey’s educational thought is as incon- 
gruous with the deep significance of his work as 
it is with the needs of our time. The clichés of 
the hour, whether understood or not, whether at- 
tributed to Dewey or not, should not get in the 
way of a serious effort to find the resources suit- 
able to our problems, 

What we need in our time is the critical and 
constructive influence which Professor Dewey 
contributed in his time. But in order to under- 
stand this contribution we need to interpret and 
understand his thought in the context of the con- 
ditions and climate of its period. Much of the 
treatment of Dewey’s thought has lifted it from 
the circumstances and tasks of its time and treated 
it as though it had no bearing on them. It is thus 
left unanchored, or worse, treated as a doctrine 
to be adhered to regardless of the conditions and 
demands of contemporary life. Such a fate is 
doubly ironical in the case of Dewey, for his 
theory as well as his practice of it were richly 
engrossed in the intellectual and cultural move- 
ments of the later decades of the nineteenth and 
the first half of the twentieth centuries. 

Disregarding, then, the jargon usually attributed 
to Dewey’s educational philosophy—that educa- 
tion is life, that education is growth, that the 
scientific method is equally and without qualifica- 
tion appropriate to all problems, and that it con- 
sists of five steps of the act of thought—let us 
suggest what he was doing in his day that is ap- 
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propriate to ours. This is, of course, very differ- 
ent from appropriating the results of his thought. 
Although an adequate treatment is beyond the 
bounds of this paper, yet we can indicate the be- 
ginnings of a more suitable appraisal in the fol- 
lowing four closely-related areas of interpretation. 


A Responsible Educational Philosophy 


(1) It is important to remember that school- 
ing in Dewey’s day was a much more narrowly 
intellectualistic and academic affair than it com- 
monly is today. However, Dewey’s theory is not 
well understood as a direct and simple anti- 
thesis to something called its “classical antithesis.” 
It was rather the result of his working through 
the philosophical, psychological, and ethical tra- 
ditions together with the educational movements 
of his day. His theory emerged gradually in re- 
sponse to analysis of these movements rather than 
springing full-bloom into a pedagogic creed. What 
Dewey did was to work his way carefully through 
the materials of his day in an effort to form a 
theory of education responsive to what even then 
was a rapidly changing world. 

An adequate understanding of this tends to 
correct at least three common fallacies about his 
work: that he ignores and depreciates the past, 
that his theory is merely or primarily a doctrine, 
and that it is a single and unitary root of 


“progressive education.” It further means that we 
need to work through the materials of our years 
to a theory containing the new understandings and 
addressed to the new and recurrent problems of 
our generation. 


Combatting False Oppositions 


(2) As we look at Dewey’s work from the cur- 
rent vantage point, it is particularly helpful to 
recognize that he was seeking to overcome the 
fragmentation and fracturing of human experience 
which is so frequently the consequence of the 
intellectual and social conditions of modern life. 
He was sensitive to the gaps, the separations, the 
discontinuities which pervaded the practices and 
institutions of his day and were reflected and con- 
tinued in its educational theories. At the risk of 
pointing only to names, we can suggest the sepa- 
ration of: thought from action, means from ends, 
the individual and the social, the spiritual and the 
physical, labor from leisure, the aesthetic and 
the common affairs of life. The oppositions of 
interest and effort, freedom and discipline, sub- 
ject matter and the developing experience of the 
child typify the problems of an educational theory 
that tries to rebuild what has been torn apart. 

In our time we might well consider Dewey's 



















concern with the reintegration of fractured com- 
ponents of experience. For among our problems 
today are the false oppositions between freedom 
and authority, an education for all and an edu- 
cation of quality, the education of the intellect 
and of the total personality. 









An Inclusive Cultural Perspective 





(3) That we live in times of accelerated change 
and that the conditions of life are in large measure 
inimical to a thoughtful handling of ideas was not 
ignored by Dewey in his period. His effort was to 
accept this situation as a problem and to see it 
in its consequences for the education of the 
child. The focus of the problem was found in the 
diagnosis of the social order and disorder within 
which the child was reared. For example, older 
patterns of agrarian, familial, face-to-face re- 
lationships were seen as giving way to some as 
yet undefined interdependent and corporate pat- 
terns of human relationships. Within this frame- 
work Dewey saw the conflicts among groups and 
the dislocations between individual wants and so- 
cial goals. Dewey was concerned not with the 
avoidance or elimination of these conflicts but 
with the terms under which they occurred and the 
methods to put conflict to constructive use. Con- 
sequently he repeatedly locates what he has to say 
about schooling in the context of the larger prob- 
lems of social life, of the individual and the public. 

Today we need to make a similar effort to work 
out in our decades an analysis of our educational 
problems within an inclusive cultural perspective. 
This means, among other things, more than a 
“tinkering up” of the program of the school. It 
means an adequate regard for the broader social 
analysis that gives meaning and direction to edu- 
cational change. 




















Deepest Ingredients of a Free Society 





(4) Of major importance to us today was 
Dewey’s effort to make clear the meaning and 
to make vital the worth of the democratic values. 
Dewey wrote in the context of a war to make 
the world safe for democracy and a depression 
with its attendant expansion of the function of 
government in the life of the people. Within these 
conditions he sought always an extension of the 
freedom of all to take part in the search for a 
just and humane life. It is frequently alleged that 
many different philosophical positions are compat- 
ible with and support a democratic way of life, 
and in a sense they do. Yet in Dewey’s thought 
one comes directly to grips with the deepest in- 
gredients of a free society. Thus for him freedom 
is grounded in the nature of controls over the af- 
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fairs of men, not in the absence of control or in 
totalitarian methods. We need to stand on his 
shoulders as the old problems recur in new guises. 

We have much to learn from his efforts to work 
out with courage and conviction the meanings of 
our historic values in the period of the new in- 
dustrialism. More recently freedom has upon oc- 
casion been confused with thought control and 
security with the policies of a police state. The 
country’s teachers have needed more and more 
to understand the policies and proposals that are 
to be judged by a free people. They need to do 
so particularly in those areas bearing, as so many 
do today, upon the educational policies of the 
public schools. 

The four closely related aspects of Dewey’s 
thought pointed to in the preceding paragraphs 
relate to the social aspects of his theory. A similar 
treatment might be given to his contributions to 
the logical, ethical, or aesthetic components of 
an educational theory. The main point is that an 
impatience to read off the particulars of an edu- 
cational program should not impede a thoughtful 
effort to build a sound, inclusive social theory. 
What we should learn from Dewey is in part the 
content of his appraisals of his society, but this is 
only a part of our assignment. We need to engage 
ourselves with the problems of building a theory 
that will continue to face the perplexities as they 
emerge and are modified by the conditions of the 
day. It is a profound respect for the continuous 
quest for an adequate theory that we can best af- 
ford to learn from Dewey. 

This leads us to the necessity for clarity about 
the role of educational theory in the management 
of educational affairs today. 

It is commonly thought that a philosophy of 
education is a quite complete and fixed system 
of ideas passed on in whole or in part to followers 
of the system. Thus in our time the educational 
philosophy of Dewey has been conceived as a 
body of dicta to be accepted and acted upon 
rather than as a living tradition. In many in- 
stances it is not so much Dewey’s educational 
theory that has been tried and found wanting as 
it is interpretations of doctrines attributed to 
Dewey many of which are antithetical to the 
spirit if not the actual content of his thought. 


If doctrinnaire followship in its cruder form 
has been avoided, it has been taken for granted 
that a set of educational views has been developed 
in a direct and unitary fashion from some central 
philosophical theses forming the tenets of a sys- 
tem. It is assumed that Dewey formulated a 
philosophy of pragmatism or instrumentalism and 
then wrote off the educational theory deduced 
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from his philosophy. While systems of philosophy 
have some bearings upon the character of a com- 
prehensive, systematic, and critically examined 
theory of education, that this relation is one of 
logical deduction is questionable. As Professors 
Sidney Hook’ and William O. Stanley,* among 
others, have argued, the relationships are far 
more subtle and complex than the common notion 
of logical correspondence indicates. 

The immediate relevance of this for an ap- 
raisal of Dewey consists in recognizing that a 
philosophy of education may be thought of in 
various ways and seen to contain more than one 
level of systematic and fundamental thought. 


Need of Systematic Educational Theory 


That a philosophy of education is not all one 
dead-level thing is sensed when we notice that 
one may have judicious and pertinent insights 
about education without systematically relating 
them to questions about the directions of public 
life. Thus one may view the child’s nature as 
primarily active, not merely receptive. One may 
see the merits of relating what is to be learned 
to the interests of the learner. One may see that 
the teacher deals with the entire range of the 
child’s experience rather than merely with the 
intellect. One may sense the importance of the 
child’s total reaction to learning as distinct from 
his mastery of a particular item of knowledge. 
When meaningfully grasped, such insights become 
powerfu! tools in the rebuilding of a teacher’s 
professional attitudes and skills. But if we settle 
for this alone as an adequate theory of education 
without relating these insights systematically to the 
consistent directions of democratic life, they con- 
stitute items in a nest of beliefs rather than an 
examined and inclusive frame of reference focused 
upon the criticism and improvement of public 
affairs. 

A more adequate theory of education consists 
in a systematic order of ideas. In such a system 
each part contributes to a total orientation and 
the parts are enriched in meaning by virtue of 
their relations to each other and to the whole. 
But much depends upon the nature of the totality. 
A system of ideas may focus primarily upon the 
orderly pursuit of wisdom about the ways in which 
we should manage the social policies of our day. 
Quite different is a system organized in terms of 
the systems of philosophy, past and present. The 


1 Hook, Sidney, “Modern Education and Its Critics," Seventh 
Yearbook, American Assoctation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1954, pp. 139-160. “The Sco Philosophy of Education,” 
noo  ppepmama Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (Spring, 1956), 
Pp. -148. 

2 Stanley, William O., “Current Tasks of Educational Philosophy,” 
Pbi Delts Kappan, Vol. XXXX, No. 1 (October, 1958), pp. 11-16 
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difference is crucial to the tasks of building an 
adequate educational theory for our day. It is 
also crucial to an appraisal of Dewey. 

In a democratic society it is a common re- 
sponsibility of all to share in working out the 
relatively harmonious long-run directions of pub- 
lic concerns. All of the people should understand 
to the limits of their resources how the society 
has managed its public affairs and each should 
judge contending policies and proposals. Teachers, 
then, need a dynamic professional theory sys- 
tematically working out the educational tasks 
related to the deciding of public policy. But in a 
free society, while we have to agree in large 
measure as to public policy, we treasure our dis- 
agreements about basic philosophical matters. 
While social policies are publicly settled and 
operating agreements reached, the ultimate philo- 
sophical grounds involved as the justifications 
for policy preferences do not call for unanimity 
and are not to be settled at the polls. 

If this distinction and these considerations have 
any validity, they mean that we had better stop 
merely citing Dewey as the authority for discrete 
educational ideas. We had better reconstruct the 
notion that the price of benefiting from his sys- 
tematic development of an educational theory ap- 
propriate to the public policies of a democratic 
society is agreement with his metaphysical and 
religious views. This does not mean that for 
Dewey as for each of us ultimate convictions are 
unrelated to systematic educational theory. It 
does mean that we had better be about doing 
in our own lives what Dewey did in his. We 
negate his spirit by an uncritical repetition of the 
slogans that shadow his name. 





> Representatives of teachers organizations in 
seventy-four countries assembled in Washington from 
July 31 to August 7 for the annual meeting of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, with the NEA as host. “Teaching 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cul- 
tural Values” was the theme. 

Conferees took to task the Japanese system of 
merit rating and attacked racial discrimination in 
education, particularly in the Union of South Africa. 
They adopted a resolution calling for the produc- 
tion of history texts free from national bias. The 
international exchange of students and teachers was 
encouraged. 


> “If John Dewey hadn’t existed, he would have 


had to be invented.” 
—James B. Consor 





The Forces of MISEDUCATION 


There is a vast yet almost unrecognized school of 
irrationality in America, debasing taste, warping judgment, perverting 
morality; a school far more powerful than the formal system we 
do recognize. It is the school of popular culture. 


By ROBERT H. SNOW 


F A school were to succeed in rendering its 
students incapable of distinguishing truth from 
falsehood, in dulling their powers of rational 
judgment, debasing their tastes, fostering vanity 
and selfishness, leading them to cherish triviality 
and to be contemptuous of humane values, we 
would call it an evil school and wish to destroy it. 

Such a school does, in fact, exist—and we can- 
not destroy it. It is the school of popular culture. 
We sense its existence most readily through 
the conspicuous manifestations of the mass media. 
Its workings are revealed through the advertise- 
ments which assail our senses, in the persuasive 
messages of vested interests, in sensational jour- 
nalism, commercialized entertainment. 

This “school” is, of course, no single institu- 
tion but many institutions, sharing common prac- 
tices and goals. It is so vast, so diffuse, so com- 
plex, so pervasive in its influence that it defies 
precise description. Yet it operates by day and 
by night, during all seasons, and its outposts are 
scattered throughout the land. Serving on its 
“faculty” are thousands of our most highly skilled 
and talented citizens. Its multi-billion dollar bud- 
get is a hundred times greater than the com- 
bined funds of all legitimate educational institu- 
tions, public and private. It utilizes the most 
modern facilities, the most effective instructional 
techniques. Its “student body” includes all of us— 
the total population. 

Even those who are engaged in educational 
work tend to fall into errors of judgment re- 
garding the broader processes of learning in our 
society. We are prone to equate learning with 
formal education, and to assume that learning 
occurs chiefly through the influence of recognized 
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How should we approach and combat the forces of miseducation? 





educational institutions. We are inclined to forget 
that there are countless other powerful influences 
within our total environment which operate con- 
tinuously with tremendous effect upon what we 
learn. 

In conventional thinking, man is conceived as 
being insulated against learning experience unless 
he is under the direct influence of an agency which 
is clearly labeled “educational.” Stimulation from 
other sources is presumed to be neutral in its 
effect, or at most exceedingly transient and lim- 
ited. The “school of experience,” glorified in the 
folklore of the self-made man, has never been 
whole-heartedly acknowledged as an educational 
institution. 

When citizens are confronted with social prob- 
lems, become aware of widespread delinquency, 
the prevalence of low standards in taste and mor- 
ality, it is customary to attribute these deplorable 
conditions to weakness or inefficiency on the 
part of educational or character building institu- 
tions—the home, the church, the school—as 
though these were the exclusive sources of in- 
fluence upon attitudes and behavior. Only in rare 
circumstances are we inclined to examine other 
factors in our culture which might be more di- 
rectly responsible—to look for sins of commission 
rather than omission. 


Designed for One Purpose, Serving Another 


There are many reasons for this distortion in 
perspective. We are habituated to the concept of 
specialization. Educational institutions are ex- 
pected to perform teaching functions—com- 
mercial organizations and political bodies are not 
expected to do so. It rarely occurs to us that 
an agency designed for one purpose may also 
serve another. Such ambiguity lies outside the 
realm of normal expectation. 

Furthermore, we are accustomed to feel that 
teaching and learning are invariably conscious, 
intentional processes. It is difficult to perceive 
that teaching may be inadvertent, and learning 
involuntary. Yet much learning is actually ac- 
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quired with little effort or awareness on the part 
of the learner. And much teaching has occurred 
by accident. Indeed, the results of teaching may 
be the reverse of what the teacher has intended. 
Many a parent has “taught” his child to be 
fearful and anxious while hoping to instill self- 
confidence. 

A third reason for our confusion is that we 
are apt to use the terms “education” and “learn- 
ing” interchangeably. Education is usually in- 
terpreted as a drawing forth of the individual’s 
highest potentialities, the acquisition of character- 
istics which are socially constructive and ad- 
vantageous. We fail to recognize that less desirable 
habits and attitudes are also learned. One learns 
to be selfish, to be cruel, to practice drug ad- 
diction; one learns every form of depravity. Even 
neuroses, we are told, are learned responses. Yet 
our preconceptions are so firmly established that 
reference to undesirable outcomes as “learning” 
appears to be a contradiction in terms. 
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One’s ‘School’ Is His Total Environment 


If we wish to understand the learning processes 
through which our attitudes and characteristic 
behavior patterns are modified, we must analyze 
the forces at work in the total environment and 
recognize their impact upon personality develop- 
ment. For it is the individual’s total environment 
that constitutes his “school,” and a true recital 
of his learning experiences must include what he 
learns through interaction with environmental ele- 
ments far removed from formalized educational 
institutions. It appears quite obvious that forces 
which profess no educational objectives dominate 
the cultural climate of our society and are far 
more influential than the duly constituted agencies 
of enlightenment. 

If a person is continuously exposed to intensive 
stimulation from any source, it is unlikely that 
the effect upon him will be merely temporary or 
superficial. Such stimulation may bring about 
significant changes in his attitudes, values, cus- 
tomary thought processes. He is apt to respond 
most readily to influences which are widely preva- 
lent, which are encountered frequently, and are 
thus steadily being confirmed and reinforced in 
his experience. These elements infiltrate the cul- 
tural climate which surrounds the individual and 
serve in many ways to color his impression of 
the world about him, to shape his judgments of 
what is important or unimportant, acceptable or 
unacceptable. 

The individual’s environment in twentieth cen- 
tury America differs from that of the primitive 
tribesman in at least two major respects. It is a 
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society in which commercial activities predomi- 
nate. Our energies are engaged, to a great extent, 
in the production, exchange, and utilization of 
goods and services. Ours is also a society in which 
the individual is exposed to an exceedingly com- 
plex environment of a symbolic nature—the en- 
vironment of spoken and written language, of 
pictures and sounds transmitted with great rapidity 
through the communication media. Our world is 
widened, remote events become personalized—but 
indirectly, through vicarious experience. The 
“messages” which are flashed to us symbolically 
are of vital significance, because they constitute 
the chief means whereby we sustain our relation- 
ship to the rest of society. We depend upon them 
to interpret and give meaning to the social scene. 

In a material sense, ours is a highly prosperous 
society. Goods and services have become avail- 
able in great abundance. At the same time, the 
media for the transmission of messages have 
expanded tremendously through technological in- 
novation. These have been used intensively to 
carry the persuasive messages of those who wish 
to market goods and services, and to convey the 
presentations of commercialized entertainment. 
Radio, television, the postal system, newspapers, 
motion pictures, the periodical press have been 
largely pre-empted as vehicles for salesmanship 
or diversion. A reciprocal relationship has 
developed, wherein much commercial entertain- 
ment has become the handmaiden of salesmanship 
and the techniques of salesmanship are utilized 
to gain audiences for mass entertainment. 

Thus, there has been generated a vast prolifer- 
ation of symbolic “messages” pervading the cul- 
tural climate and dominating the common environ- 
ment. Through virtually every waking moment, 
the individual is the target for an intensive bar- 
rage of persuasive appeals—or inducements to 
escape into fantasy. Wherever he may turn, they 
rain upon his senses with paralyzing cumulative 
impact. 


The Vast Network’s Goal—To Sell 


The forces which control this vast network 
of stimulation are committed to no educational 
objectives. The goals are merely to induce the 
individual to purchase various goods and services, 
or to provide diversion—for a price. Yet there 
is reason to believe that our fundamental attitudes, 
concepts, interests, and values are being condi- 
tioned in the process—that these apparently in- 
nocuous influences may have deep and lasting 
effects. 

Our concern here is not with the economic 
consequences of supersalesmanship—whether lav- 
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ish spending is advantageous—but rather with 
effects upon human personality. Some contend 
that we enjoy our high standard of living only 
because mass markets have been developed 
through advertising. Even if this were true, it 
would be well to investigate whether the achieve- 
ment requires the sacrifice of other values, to 
ascertain what price we may be expected to pay. 

In the ordinary course of events, we do not 
regard the manifestations of commercial adver- 
tising, the popular press, and the entertainment 
arts as having any enduring influence upon human 
development. We have become accustomed to 
them as normal accompaniments of existing so- 
ciety, where goods must be sold and appetites 
gratified. Although they are conspicuous in the 
social environment—we are generally familiar 
with the statistics regarding television viewing 
time, movie attendance, the circulation of tabloids, 
“comic books,” and popular magazines—we at- 
tach little significance to them. At first glance, 
one might think that only the most gullible, the 
extremely immature, could possibly take them 
seriously or be seriously affected by them. Only 
in extreme cases, when we encounter notoriously 
fraudulent claims, outright pornography, over- 
whelming emphasis upon the morbid or sensation- 
al, do we begin to suspect that mass communic- 
tions may “teach” and may influence “learning.” 
Even then, we base our protests only on the 
grounds that the tender sensibilities of children 
require some protection. When the commercial 
persuaders, the producers of mass entertainment, 
or the custodians of the press are chided for social 
irresponsibility, they blandly assure us that, be- 
cause they cultivate only superficial interests and 
transient impulses, their efforts can have no pos- 
sible influence upon fundamental matters of taste, 
character, or morality—and we usually believe 
them. In the main, the “teachings” of popular 
culture proceed unchallenged. Our easy accept- 
ance of them is itself an indication of the extent 
to which we have been desensitized. 


—— time is past due when we should awaken 
from our self-delusion on this point. It is 
clearly unreasonable to assume that environmental 
elements which impinge forcefully and consistent- 
ly upon the experience of Americans can pro- 
duce no deep-seated effects, or can affect only 
impressionable children. Today, there is no choice 
between being educated or uneducated. The choice 
is between being educated or miseducated. Let 
us consider some of the more conspicuous features 
of miseducation. 

Ceaselessly, minute by minute, hour by hour, 
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the individual in our society is exhorted and ca- 
joled, threatened and beguiled by those who seek 
to quicken his desire for material possessions. 
These messages come pounding at him from all 
directions, blatant and garish, with compelling 
force. In all the messages, the underlying sug- 
gestion is clear: unless one can gain possession of 
these luxurious articles, life is not really worth 
living. Without them, all is drab and colorless; 
the spirit is unfulfilled. True distinction lies solely 
in being surrounded by expensive possessions and 
in displaying them conspicuously. 

Thus the messages give continuous reinforce- 
ment to a material view of life. In this wonder- 
land, happiness is achieved primarily through 
gratification of our sensual appetites. Status in 
the world is gained through adornment and the 
display of one’s possessions. Vanity and greed, 
far from being reprehensible, are the hallmarks 
of successful living. 


The Cultivation of Irrationality 


Irrationality is assiduously cultivated—the 
spurious identification, the non sequitur. A spe- 
cial brand of cigarette, the country club and the 
luxury yacht, all go together—naturally. A bar 
of soap and a happy marriage, pills and athletic 
prowess, scientific skill and hair tonics—all are 
smoothly intertwined and made to seem related. 
Things are “proved” by the assertion that they 
are true, by faked “demonstrations,” by the testi- 
mony of an authority who is paid to testify. 

What are the implicit suggestions? Lying is 
legitimate if you stand to gain thereby—every- 
body lies—it is standard procedure for modern 
living. Don’t try to analyze, to test, to verify. 
Fuzzy thinking is the mode, so why be rational? 
Honesty is obsolete. 

Is this exaggeration? Certainly those responsible 
for commercial advertising do not conspire to 
subvert humanity, to erode civilized values. Yet 
it cannot be denied that they treat individuals as 
means to ends—a process with attendant perils. 
Can humans be manipulated constantly in such 
a fashion and retain their integrity as persons? 
Can the human personality withstand the cease- 
less onslaught of blaring noises and flashing lights 
without being subtly and gradually molded by it? 
Obviously, the effect of a single sales appeal, or 
a thousand, might be dismissed as inconsequential. 
It is the constant repetition, the sheer volume, 
which is ominous. 


Consider another aspect of our mis-education. 
Millions of our citizens depend upon the press to 
keep them informed of important events, to supply 
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cues as to what is significant in the current scene, 
to place the affairs of the world in focus. How 
do our newspapers discharge this responsibility? 
How accurate is the picture they convey? 

The bill of fare presented by most of our 
large-circulation journals is familiar: a generous 
assortment of syndicated gossip columns to keep 
us well posted on marital eccentricities and bright 
sayings of notables in the entertainment field; 
daily bulletins of the astrologers, advice to the 
lovelorn, the comic strips; in the news columns, 
extensive coverage of crimes and catastrophes— 
the more sordid the better; four pages of sports 
news, one-quarter page devoted to national and 
world issues of political significance; photos of 
the latest beauty queen, the four-car smashup. 
For this, it has been noted, Peter Zenger went 
to trial! 


Significance Equated with Sensationalism 


What do Americans learn from this? What im- 
pressions are conveyed? That to be well informed 
it is sufficient to be intimately acquainted with 
the private lives of movie stars, crooners, athletic 
heroes, jailbirds. That violence, crime, and dis- 
sipation are the matters most worthy of our at- 
tention. That significance is equated with sensa- 
tionalism. Sheer repetition drives these points 
home. 

“Not so,” reply the custodians of the press. “We 
do not invent the news, we merely report it. We 
hold the mirror up to nature. If the image is dis- 
tasteful, well, it’s your own image. And as for 
emphasis, we give the people what they want. If 
they crave what is foolish or shoddy or sordid, 
this is what we must provide. Once our circula- 
tion drops we’re out of business. And besides, 
who can prove that people become what they feed 
upon?” 

Looming large in the popular culture are the 
entertainment arts, typified by motion pictures 
and the dramatizations of television. They divert 
us during leisure hours and hold us in readiness 
for the commercial spellbinders in our living 
rooms. These, too, are potent conditioners of 
human personality. They are vivid, impressive, 
produced with a high degree of technical skill. 
What do we learn from them? 

They feed us a steady diet of violence and 
brutality, erotic enticement, cheap sentimentalism, 
stereotyped fantasy. Characters in these dramas 
are two-dimensional—the “good guys” and the 
“bad guys.” Scientists are queer, professors are 
untidy and absent-minded, heroines are young 
and pretty, foreigners are sinister. Fascination may 
be found only in horror and viciousness. Such are 
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the dreams we are given to dream. 

“But what is wrong,” say the producers and 
merchants of these spectacles, “with a bit of in- 
nocent escapism? No one claims that these flick- 
ering shadows on a screen are real, that they 
represent the actual world. Everyone understands 
the rules of the game—this is fantasy, vicarious 
wish-fulfillment, sheer diversion. There’s nothing 
in a little entertainment that can hurt anyone.” 

Of course they will concede that the lurid, the 
scandalous, the monstrous, and the morbid are 
good “box-office.” The advertisements for the 
films emphasize these features. But apparently 
people acquire a taste for these things “naturally” 
or are inspired to these cravings by the influence 
of the home, the church, or the school. 

These are a few of the forces of miseducation 
to which we are constantly exposed, and which 
reinforce one another. One could add to the 
list indefinitely: industrial corporations and labor 
unions, with their institutional self-congratulation, 
their own particular brands of economics; politi- 
cians and spellbinders of every stripe, eager to 
win our acceptance for their favorite nostrums; 
faddists and bigots—all enthusiastic practitioners 
of super salesmanship. 

In each case the underlying message is the 
same: “Be receptive, be acquiescent, we will tell 
you what to do. No need to be rational; a few 
slogans are all you require, and we will supply 
them.” 

Thus, education has its counterpart, miseduca- 
tion, and in a very real sense the responsible 
institutions of enlightenment in our society are at 
war with the powers of darkness. Those seriously 
concerned with education, and to whom education 
means the development of the individual as a 
person, with broadening powers, higher levels of 
skill and discrimination, richer sensibilities, great- 
er capacity for ordering his life wisely, should 
recognize this fact. They must realize, with 
Jacques Barzun, that “the school does not work in 
a vacuum, but rather in a vortex of destructive 
forces.” 


Miseducation a Torrent, Education a Trickle 


Everyone is exposed to the powerful and per- 
suasive forces of miseducation. Relatively few 
share in the programs maintained by responsible 
institutions, and these for only brief periods of 
time. Miseducation is a torrent, education a 
trickling stream. These two currents of learning 
experience are flowing simultaneously in our so- 
ciety. One is largely controlled and directed by 
those who are concerned with the individual only 
to the extent that he may be exploited for financial 
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or political advantage. The other flows from those 
institutions which are concerned with his develop- 
ment as a civilized being. 

The sole weapon which can prevail against mis- 
education is education itself. Protests and appeals 
to conscience will not include those whose imme- 
diate fortunes are aligned with mis-education to 
forego their advantage and join forces with those 
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who educate. Censorship is useless. There is no ef- 
fective means of shielding the public from misedu- 
cating influences through legal prohibitions or in- 
stitutional pressures. The individual must be 
strengthened to the point where he may resist 
mis-education, equipped with inner resources so 
that he will not be overwhelmed. This is the edu- 
cational task to which we must dedicate ourselves, 





All Is Not Zip-a-dee-do-dah 


In the Foreign Service 


Africa 
August, 1959 
My dear Phi: 

It has come to my attention through your col- 
umns that 1,000 of your chaps are all a-twitter 
at the prospect of doing an education hitch 
abroad. 

Before making firm commitments, best you 
alert these sports to the fact that all is not 
necessarily zip-a-dee-do-dah in the foreign service. 

Take, for example, the simple matter of what 
transpires before one boards the ship or plane 
for a life of intrigue and adventure. 

Unselfishly, and for the good of the corps, I 
offer myself as a case in point. 

To give you the feel of it, recall the hardships 
suffered by traveling men in the past. 

Traveling men of a yesteryear developed heel 
spurs while switching and cajoling Hannibal’s 
Sleazy elephants over the Alps; took grapeshot 
through the groin and shoulder upon marching 
through Georgia with Sherman; snarled over raw 
fish entrails with Eddie Rickenbacker on the raft; 
and incurred the hernia assisting Col. Guinness in 
erecting the bridge on the River Kwai. 

These tribulations dwindle to the proportions 
of a minor skin rash, however, when compared 
with the trauma and deep mental abrasions sus- 
tained by me upon making ready for a stint 
abroad. 


The details are these: 

Hark you back seven or eight months. At the 
time I was plying the trade of education con- 
sultant off the torpid southwest coast of Highway 
66. 

I remember it was following a routine curricu- 
lum committee meeting, wherein fourteen of my 
crisp, leafy recommendations had been wilted by 
the group’s priggish view that money and educa- 
tion are synonomous, that I scooted down the hall 
to the superintendent’s office, barged in and 
blurted: 

“Sir, in my three-year tenure not one of 322 
recommendations has been passed upon, due to 
the sycophant business manager’s zeal for clapping 
a lock on the petty cash drawer and gulping the 
key.” 

Heady with power, nostrils aflare, I pushed in- 
to deeper water. 

“And, furthermore, unless major changes 
eventuate, I deem it necessary to gather my col- 
lection of curriculum guides and press on to more 
appreciative milieus—such uncontaminated fron- 
tiers as the interior of New Guinea, the wilds of 
Africa, the wastes of Antarctica, where education 
freebooters such as I can swashbuckle unencum- 
bered and bring real education to the rank and 
file.” 

A trenchant pause ensued. Through the corri- 
dors, past the boiler room, out across the football 
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field, one could hear the plaintive knell of a steeple 
bell. Decades slithered past. Civilizations rose and 
fell. Presently, outside the window, the clatter of 
ants, filing home from work, sliced the silence. 

The Super, white, then blue, then tomato-soup 
red, tunneled through a mountain of unsigned 
memos, overdue bills, parental threats, and un- 
savory clippings from the letters-to-the-editor col- 
umn, and decreed thus: 

“Captain Hornblower, hand over your sword! 
Sweep out your kiosk—after which, pause at the 
supply office for a final inventory. Your pred- 
ecessor, a ne’er-do-well with forged credentials, 
got away with a typewriter, a steel file cabinet, 
twenty-three flagons of ink, and a dozen reams of 

rime onion skin.” 

With faded fedora in hand and lips pursed, I 
alerted sundrious placement authorities, penciled 
the want ads and, subsequently, wheedled an edu- 
cation consultant berth with an overseas agency, 
signing on for a two-year stint in Africa. 

Then I quaffed two fingers of Johnnie Walker, 
gathered my loved ones around the legs that once 
had stolen forty-six bases in the Three-I League, 
and announced the change of course. The tidings 
wrought shrill cries and great wing flapping. 

“Surely,” wailed they, “we'll perish what with- 
out the advantages of Little League, frozen peas, 
television, green stamps, oboe lessons, and Sears 
financing.” 

In the grand tradition of Moses, I stood before 
the multitudes and rejoindered thus: 

“Mark ye well! Far better to expire quickly, 
impaled on the spear of an aborigine, than to 
founder slowly in the swamp of unfulfilled 
promises.” 

Having them gaffed, I staged a two-week work- 
shop to allay all doubt. Each session was spiced 
with old, shredded Tarzan films and the scent 
of myrrh. For topping, I took to posing on the 
hearthstone in pith helmet and safari jacket. 

In the end, they were drawn and quartered. 
Precise plans were laid for the great adventure. 

The house sold within a month at a mere 20 
per cent loss. Nine dusty, rigorous trips were 
made to a rural military installation for health 
exams. A round of inoculations set off a blood- 
letting rebellion within our ranks. Nothing short 
of a cat-o’-nine-tails would bring the recalcitrants 
to heel. 

Then a horde of coveralled packers, replete 
with crates and demolition gear, descended upon 
our little grey home in the West. For three days 
and three nights the air was rent with blasphemous 
oaths and the bludgeoning of select Chippendale 
and cherished credenzas. 
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..+ And on the Other Hand 


Mr. Quimby, in a letter not intended for 
publication—but he should worry, what with 
that ridiculous pseudonym—also says this: 

“Life in the foreign service goes well. | 
recommend a two-year overseas tour of 
duty for every educator in America, if for 
no other reason than the fact that it gives 
occasion for counting one’s blessings and 
alters one’s perspective. As a ten-year man 
in education, I must confess that this is the 
most exciting and rewarding professional ex- 
perience I have ever had. I hope to make it 


” 
a career. 
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Neighbors gathered at the windows, cheering 
lustily whenever the packers scored a point. A 
more enterprising, dull-normal youth sold lemon- 
ade. 

At this writing, a rash of law suits are pending 
in the higher courts. 

This interim was garnished with a flurry of 
special delivery letters and long distance phone 
calls to the agency as to who would pay the stor- 
age bill and where the hell were the airplane 
tickets. At my expense, an extra mailman and 
messenger boy were assigned to handle the ex- 
cess traffic on our route. 

Two weeks after we moved into a local motel, 
a courier appeared with a seven-page missive, 
chock full of curves. The most teethgrinding was: 
Personnel files covering my pedigree and future 
hopes had been misplaced by a sloth-headed file 
clerk, and best I scrug over to Washington, 
pronto, for a new paint job. 

At this point, God’s second mistake took over 
the pitching, demanding to know what kind of high 
jinks were these and to fork over the remaining 
pages in the book of traveler’s checks, as she was 
going to grandma’s house in Indiana and not to 
communicate until the kinks had been smoothed 
from the labyrinth. 

She, the four dwarfs, twenty-nine assorted 
pieces of luggage, and a chromeplated baby stroll- 
er faded into the morning haze. 

In turn, with loins girded and 1,000 clam in 
the red, I pressed on to Washington, D. C., the 
Athens of the Eastern Seaboard, whither I was set 
upon by the niftiest cadre of phrasemakers south 
of Teachers College. 

I was prodded into a bullpen with various other 
“specialists,” each firmly convinced that his par- 
ticular brand of tea was all the old world needed 
to cure its ills. 

I was stripped in jig-time of my princely, pro- 
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fessional bearing and molded to the agency’s 
“outline method of getting things done.” Ofttimes 
a brief twinge of remorse and nostalgia rippled 
through the lower extremities and I yearned to 
return to the tweedy, slovenly, sedentary ways 
that set lesser men apart at Deadwell State Nor- 
mal. 

I was shunted and shuttled from one sooth- 
sayer’s tent to the next. Within a matter of weeks 
I was plucked, neat and shiny, from the conveyor 
belt, complete with trench coat, snap-brim hat, 
pants and coat to match, button-down collar, 
striped tie, scotch-grain shoes, and an attaché case 
to replace the shopping bag I had come to love. 
All that was needed to qualify me for a floor- 
walker’s position at the May Company was a 
carnation in the lapel and a thread-thin mustache. 

There followed a brief twirl with the travel sec- 
tion. Books, charts, and maps were consulted. 
Polaris was shot and bearings taken. With un- 
canny accuracy, the travel experts scheduled me 
for no less than three 2:30 a.m. arrivals at remote, 
windswept ports of call. After a cursory investi- 
gation, I found that few if any of these spellbind- 
ers had ever been east of Hackensack. 

Festooned on a forty-nine pound packet of 
passports, tickets, and literature on “how to get 
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on in the agency,” I was neatly bound into the 
womb position and thrust aboard the aircraft for 
New York City and a reunion with Mrs. Gulliver 
and her four Lilliputians, who arrived on the 
7:15 from Chicago. 

Thus began life in the foreign service. 

And so, Old Phi, we have come full circle. In 
conclusion, might I lodge a minor suggestion. 
Before feeding 1,000 of your best education 
lancers to an international agency’s “orientation 
grinder,” best you ship them out to me for two 
weeks of intensive counsel. 

Be warned. If you decline this liberal proposi- 
tion, the sight of their consultant blood, running 
full in the streets of America, will be your eternal 
penance. I wash my hands of it. 

And now I must roll myself in my leopard skin, 
snuff out the candle, and listen to the rhythmic 
throb of jungle drums, spiced by the clatter of 
passing Coca-Cola trucks. After all, Africa, don’t 
you know, is a land of contrasts. 


Fraternally yours, 


J. Orvis Quimby 





America Ponders the Cook ‘Sex Education’ Case 


> The following item appeared in the August 22 
issue of America, the Catholic weekly: 


A nationally reported controversy over sex edu- 
cation in a public high school is drawing to a close, 
but its significance has largely been missed. Cecil 
Cook, a social studies teacher in suburban Los 
Angeles, was charged with “unprofessional conduct” 
because he had given a questionnaire on sex ex- 
periences, ranging from kissing to perversion, to 
teen-age boys and girls in his classes. Answers were 
anonymous, but the statistical results were posted on 
a blackboard. 

Mr. Cook himself put his finger on the sig- 
nificance of his survey when he said that his aim 
was to “help students gain insight into group sex 
activity” as a basis for evaluation of their personal 
standards. 

Readers of David Reisman’s The Lonely Crowd 
will recognize Mr. Cook as an apostle of “other- 
directedness.” An “other-directed” person is one 
whose goals and ways of acting are not set by any 
tradition or chosen from inner conviction. Instead 
he takes his standards from the group to which he 
belongs. What the group approves, he approves 
without thinking; what the group does, he does. 

It is ironical that so many liberal anti-conform- 
ists are defending a questionnaire aimed at helping 
students to “evaluate” their personal standards of 


conduct in the light of “group sex activity.” What 
an adolescent should think about necking, pre- 
marital intercourse and homosexuality is to be in- 
fluenced, perhaps even determined, it would seem 
from this questionnaire, by what his peer-group 
does. Not the family, not the church—not even the 
school or Mr. Cook—is to teach the teenager his 
moral standards. For Cecil Cook’s offense is not that 
he was teaching anything, either good or bad. All 
he was doing was attempting to swell the ranks in 
the aimless parade of the lonely crowd. 


Fate of Tenure in Wisconsin 


» More progress has been made in securing de- 
sirable tenure legislation in the last five years than 
in the preceding seventy, according to Ralph M. 
Gibson (Phi 1063), a teacher of social studies 
at Madison East High School, Madison, Wis. His 
recent research shows that more than half the 
states now have tenure laws for all teachers, five 
for some teachers, and four states provide for it 
by board action or referendum. Others provide no 
job security whatever for their teachers. One of 
these is Mr. Gibson’s own state of Wisconsin, where 
the senate defeated a tenure bill this year by a 
19-14 vote. 





Strengthening the Schools 


Six Steps for 


By P. W. HUTSON 


TART in the first grade and make them 
@ rock” With this simple prescription a noted 

scientist would make American schools ade- 
quate for the Sputnik age. Too frequently, since 
October, 1957, have persons of eminence in the 
intellectual world voiced shallow solutions to the 
complex problem of improving the schools. The 
feelings of frustration which were suddenly gen- 
erated by the discovery that America has a pow- 
erful technological competitor found expression 
in hasty pronouncements, sweeping generaliza- 
tions, and no little scapegoating. 

Explanations, defenses, excuses, and counter- 
accusations have been offered by some school 
authorities. Indeed, a good case can be made out 
for the schools as doing well with the resources 
granted them by their localities, their states, and 
the nation. The cause of education and of Ameri- 
can society can, however, be better served by 
offering some recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the school product. Hence the title of this 
article. 

For the sake of perspective, it ought first to 
be pointed out that the current agitation over the 
strength of our schools is obviously an expression 
of concern for the strength of our society. Behind 
the question about school effectiveness is the 
larger one, are we achieving the maximum de- 
velopment and utilization of our resources, es- 
pecially our human resources, which is essential 
to a strong society? Responsibility for such a 
goal clearly does not rest upon the schools alone. 
Of the other social institutions which share in this 
function, none is more important than the home. 
An abundant literature documents the role of 
the parent-child relationship in the growth of a 
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human being. But let others offer to “strengthen” 
the home. 

A second social institution with major account- 
ability in this vital problem is the economic sys- 
tem which supplies our goods and services. For 
the most part, this institution is operated by 
private enterprise, powered by the profits motive. 
It employs and exploits the graduates of our pub- 
lic and private schools, but it is actuated by de- 
sire for individual advantage rather than concern 
for social ends. And while statesmen implore the 
schools to identify and train youth with potentiali- 
ties for serving society as engineers, scientists, 
and teachers, private enterprise picks them off 
the educational assembly line for activity which 
is designed to yield profits. “There’s gold in them 
thar scientists” is a modern truth that the entre- 
preneurs have firmly grasped, and when the 
resultant mining activities are in the public in- 
terest, it is only by accident. Currently, few pro- 
posals have been made to curb irresponsible 
exploitation of talent. Public employers simply 
try—somewhat unsuccessfully—to compete in the 
open market with private employers. 

Granted that institutions other than the edu- 
cational share in the responsibility for creating 
a strong society, how are the schools to be 
strengthened? First, they should seek to establish 
a common philosophy of purpose and method. 
Observing in the mid-forties that the contesting 
forces of “progressivism” and “essentialism” had 
gradually withdrawn from the field of battle, an 
eminent educational psychologist, Guy T. Bus- 
well, through an editorial in the Elementary 
School Journal (January, 1946), offered the fol- 
lowing platform for harmonizing the conflicting 


viewpoints - 


From both the divergent groups in education 
there have been gains which any sensible view 
must recognize. Educators, by and large, regard- 
less of their particular school of thought, now ac- 
cept the view that a child is an organic whole; that 
he learns what he does and by doing it; that motiva- 
tion and purpose are essential to learning; that edu- 
cation must have meaning and that real problems are 
more stimulating than artificial ones; that there is a 
psychological order and sequence in the learning- 
process which is just as valid as any logical order 














of subject matter; that personality development is 
an obligation of education; and that, in general, 
the activity of the learner must be free rather than 
dictated by authoritarian control. 

On the other hand, there is likewise a recognition 
that education must have a content; that racial 
experience is a solid reality that must be interpreted 
and transmitted to each new generation; that what- 
ever content there is must be organized in some 
coherent fashion if it is to be learned with readi- 
ness; that there is a valid logical organization in 
terms of the learner; that freedom can be carried 
to excess; and that there is a discipline of general- 
ized habits which is not likely to be achieved by 
undirected pupil effort. 


In this statement of principles one finds an 
answer to the noisy, ill-informed critics who cur- 
rently inveigh against time “wasted” in “methods” 
courses. It answers also those extremists to whom 
John Dewey began saying, as far back as 1906, 
that he never meant that children should do as 
they pleased. It contains a balanced recognition 
of child interest and social need, of the roles of 
learner activity and subject matter, of motivation 
and discipline. It is a platform of principles for 
the institutions that educate teachers. 

The adoption of a sound conception of liberal 
education is a second step in strengthening the 
schools. Currently, a combination of factors has 
produced the elective system, by which we set 
before youth in both high school and college a 
veritable educational smorgasbord from which 
they choose viands according to their individually 
felt needs and interests. Orderly thinking about 
the education needed by all the citizens of a 
democratic society in this technological age may 
be promoted if we think of such education as 
organized around three broad purposes, as fol- 
lows: 





Education to help man 
understand and control 
his physical environment 
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Education to help man 
understand and control 
his social environment 
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in reading, writing, and speech will be taught 
prior to and coincidentally with the central sub- 
jects. Mathematics is similarly an essential tool; 
quantitative concepts of increasing complexity 
must be employed if one is to acquire insights that 
progress in depth. 

We have been remiss in building a coherent 
study of physical environment for all students. It 
should be seriously and systematically planned in 
every grade from one through twelve. Whereas 
some school systems have excellent courses of 
study in science throughout the elementary grades, 
many—perhaps the majority—offer only a sketchy 
and fragmentary series. The smallness of the high- 
school group electing chemistry and physics is 
apparent when one studies the Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 120, 1956, “Offerings and En- 
rollments in Science and Mathematics in Public 
High Schools, 1956.” 

With colleges not requiring chemistry or physics 
for admission—a 1946 study of the entrance re- 
quirements of 104 liberal arts colleges showed 67 
per cent to require no units of science and 28 per 
cent to require but one unit—it is small wonder 
that many high-school graduates enter college 
without having studied physics or chemistry. And 
then they do not elect them in college. This is an 
irritating example of the result of divided re- 
sponsibility for liberal education. The situation 
calls for such articulation of high schools and col- 
leges as we have never practiced. Better still 
would be the reorganization of our educational 
system so that one institution rather than two 
would bear responsibility for the solid base of 
liberal education which is needed by our leaders 
in professional, civic, industrial, and commercial 
life. The 6-4-4 plan presently found in a few 





Education for the 
cultivation of 
feeling and value 





Biology History Literature 
Physics Economics Art and Music 
Chemistry Geography Sociology Philosophy 
Astronomy Government 
Geology Anthropology 

Psychology 

Education 


While the subjects which are central to each of 
these purposes are named in this representation, 
other studies play indispensable roles in liberal 
education. Language, native and foreign, must 
be thought of as a tool which makes possible the 
acquisition of understandings of environment and 
appreciations of beauty and morality. Hence, skills 








communities offers a solution to the organizational 
problem, but makes slow progress against the 
traditional organization which illogically has col- 
lege beginning in the middle of liberal education 
and ending in the middle of professional educa- 
tion. 

A third step in strengthening the schools is the 
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differentiation of courses in the high school to 
provide for varying levels of ability. The vigorous 
advocacy of this reform by Dr. Conant (The 
American High School Today, McGraw-Hill, 
1959) has stirred us to a new awareness of the 
need. Yet there have been high schools, such as 
that at Richmond, Indiana, and St. Paul Central 
in Minnesota, which have featured this curricular 
differentiation for a number of years. 

To establish this practice involves not only an 
intensive and painstaking task of curriculum con- 
struction but also thorough educational counsel- 
ing of pupils and their parents to the end that 
each pupil shall face the educational challenges 
which correspond to his aptitude. One of the 
principal reasons why this has heretofore been 
done in so few schools is that parents have ob- 
jected to the practice as discriminatory and un- 
democratic. Principals and counselors must be 
prepared to meet such obstacles. If, in spite of 
the evidence that a child cannot succeed in a 
course which is taught at a high level of difficulty 
and abstraction, the parent insists upon the child’s 
enrollment in the course, such enrollment should 
be on the basis of a one-semester trial, and the 
course should not be “watered down” to fit his 
limited capacity. 


What Subjects Can Be Taught Elsewhere? 


Fourth, the curricular offering of the schools 
should be closely scrutinized with a view to 
eliminating from the customary school day and 
possibly from the regular school year some sub- 
jects or activities for which other provision can 
be made. For example, driver education could 
well be offered by the school or some other com- 
munity agency on Saturdays and during vacation 
periods. There is no question about the value of 
such instruction to the individual and society, and 
this writer would like to see it made a prerequisite 
to the state driver’s test for an operator’s license 
(as has recently been done in Connecticut), but 
it lends itself well to administration outside the 
school day and school credit system. A similar 
disposition might be made of “typewriting for 
personal use.” Physical education, as currently 
administered in most schools, is a weak and in- 
effective subject. A two-hour period of vigorous 
physical play each day after school is what our 
children need for physical development and 
maintenance. A few of the best schools provide 
such a program. Many more could do so, if boards 
and administrators were determined to overcome 
such obstacles as bus schedules, lack of facilities, 
and lack of personnel. A society which is truly 
dominated by the educational motif would not 
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tolerate a concept of the educational program as 
being confined to 180 six-hour days a year. 

A fifth method of strengthening the schools is 
a reduction of the teaching load. So much has 
been written and said about crowded classrooms 
that the subject should not need extended treat- 
ment here. The facts are such as to underscore 
Walter Lippmann’s remark that we have been so 
absorbed in producing for the satisfaction of our 
private desires that we have neglected the public 
business. 


USSR Pupil-Teacher Ratio—17:1 


The most striking bit of information in Edu- 
cation in the USSR (Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1957, No. 14) is that Russia has now 
achieved a pupil-teacher ratio of 17:1, whereas 
that of the United States is 27:1. Over the past 
few years much attention has been given in this 
country to “experiments” with television, tape 
recorders, teachers’ helpers, and other devices to 
make up for the shortage of teachers. It is about 
time we faced up to the fact that learning must 
be accomplished by individual children, and that 
to implement that principle as well as the Rus- 
sians have, the nation needs fifty per cent more 
teachers! 

The shamefully large classes in such required 
subjects as English and history which prevail in 
many high schools should not be tolerated. In 
order to maintain a given pupil-teacher ratio, 
some systems balance classes of ten or twelve in 
third-year Latin and second-year algebra with 
classes of forty and fifty in English. It is little 
wonder that pupils do not have experience in 
written composition. Someone has lately pointed 
out that if the teacher of English has a total of 
100 pupils, requires a paper a week from each 
one, and spends an average of eight minutes in 
correcting each paper, the correcting job alone 
requires about thirteen hours a week. But since 
the more common pupil load for English teachers 
is 200, the requirement of pupil “themes” is a 
practice that has largely been discarded. Yet how 
can pupils learn to write correctly (if not ele- 
gantly) without practice in writing and individual 
criticism of their work? 

In the administration of the teaching load in 
high schools, there is evidence that some principals 
do not differentiate laboratory-type subjects from 
the “solids” which require time outside the class 
hour for preparation and paper correction. They 
establish a schedule which calls for the teaching 
of, say, five periods a day by all teachers, without 
regard for differences in subjects taught. A study 
bearing on this practice was made among Min- 
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neapolis teachers some thirty years ago. It showed 
the average minutes spent per 45-minute period 
of instruction to be as follows for the teachers 
of the subjects indicated: 

English .. 

Social studies . 

Mathematics 


Foreign language . 

Commercial subjects - 
Industrial arts and home economics 58 
(Physical education teachers were not included 
in the study.) Practically, these data mean that if 
the teachers of English and social studies teach 
four periods a day, the teacher of industrial arts 

can teach six or seven. 

Sixth of the steps we need to take in strength- 
ening our schools is the disengagement of the 
schools from “show business.” The strength of 
American education—collegiate, senior high 
school, junior high school, and even (God forgive 
us!) elementary schools in some communities— 
is being sapped by the athletic Frankenstein and 
kindred entertainment activity. When the Supreme 
Court of Michigan ruled in 1874 (the famous 
Kalamazoo Case) that public money could be 
spent to support high schools, its officers little 
dreamed that such authority would be warped 
and distorted to sanction the erection of great 
stadia with expensive lighting systems for the 
beguilement of the populace with athletic spec- 
tacles a half dozen times a year. Nor could 
they have realized the extremity to which we have 
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gone in the exploitation of youthful performers 
in order to attract and entertain thousands of spec- 
tators. Did the Court envision our huge high- 
school bands, resplendent in brilliant uniforms, 
practicing complex marching maneuvers for hours 
on end, escorted by a line of costumed chorus 
girls whom we have trained to expose the adoles- 
cent female femur for the titillation of the primary 
sexual interest? 

The absurdity of preoccupation with this prac- 
tice in school becomes apparent when we recog- 
nize it for what it is, namely, entertainment, and 
when we contrast it with the school’s function 
of education. The entertainment enterprise in- 
volves not only vast expenditure for facilities but 
also for the coaching of performers and the man- 
agement of events. It cuts deeply into the time 
of the principal and a dozen or more members 
of the faculty. It distracts pupils and teachers by 
frequent interruptions of the school schedule, by 
involving the omission or shortening of instruction 
periods, by demanding the excuse of individuals 
and groups from class. 

These are but six of the steps that should be 
taken if we would strengthen American education. 
They should be discussed fully and frankly before 
the public and with the public, for the schools 
are the public’s business. Changes in our educa- 
tional institutions require public sanction; progress 


toward educational ideals comes with public un- 
derstanding. And school administrators bear spe- 
cial responsibility for leadership in school im- 
provement. 





Words from One Who Has Been ‘Here’ 


&> From /t HAS Happened Here, Virgil T. Blos- 
som, Harper & Brothers, 1959: 

“The people of the South must come to realize 
that with desegregation the law of the land, every 
school district will be better off if it complies 
intelligently by planning its own program instead 
of delaying until the federal government steps in 
to enforce school integration. There cannot be any 
single, standardized program for all. . . . However 
it may be done, I am confident that local planning in 
line with local conditions will be essential to pre- 
serve standards of education, to protect the rights 
of the community and the state, and to maintain the 
dignity of Americans.” 

(This is also the theme of Action Patterns in 
School Desegregation, a Guidebook, prepared by 
Herbert Wey and John Corey and published by 
Phi Delta Kappa. Available for $1.50 from PDK 
Headquarters, 8th and Union, Bloomington, Ind.) 


NCCBS Enters Final Phase 


> The National Citizens Council for Better Schools 
announced in August a third and final phase of a 
ten-year-old campaign to arouse interest in public 
education and inform the public about its schools. 

Henry Toy, Jr., Council president, states that 
during the new phase the Council will concentrate on 
the citizens who want to learn more about issues and 
problems in education, providing materials which 
will help clarify these issues and problems. As a 
first step, a pamphlet series will be produced and 
distributed widely. The first of these, appearing in 
September, is called “Yardsticks for Public Schools.” 
It is designed to give citizens guidelines for measur- 
ing the quality of their schools. 

To concentrate on the job of being a clearing- 
house of information for local and state groups, the 
National Citizens Council is discontinuing some 
services, including publication of the monthly news- 
paper, Better Schools. 





BOOKS 


for leaders 


Could You Debate 
Economics with Nikita? 


THE ECONOMICS OF FREEDOM: AMER- 
ICAN CAPITALISM TODAY, by Massimo 
Salvadori, introduced by Adolph A. Berle, 
Jr. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1959. 
xxii plus 242 pp. $4.50. Reviewed by Irwin 
Widen (Lambda 1546, Nu Field), master 
teacher, Jirka School, Chicago. 


N The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, the Educational Policies Com- 

mission of the NEA and the AASA suggested 
“economic literacy” as an objective for Ameri- 
can education. “The citizen of a democracy . . . 
needs to acquire the information, the experience, 
and the willingness to deal constructively with 
collective economic problems,” the commission 
declared. “Only as a growing degree of compe- 
tence and interest in these matters is diffused 
among the people can democracy function in the 
teeth of technological change.” 

It seems clear that in many cases American 
education is falling short of the objective of 
economic literacy. The chief reason for this fail- 
ure may be that we are not striving for the goal 
seriously enough. This lack in earnestness is under- 
standable in the light of recent history. The past 
two decades have been characterized largely by 
war, actual or threatened. Under these circum- 
stances, our educational energies have tended to 
be channeled toward the bolstering of the nation’s 
defense. Much effort, to be sure, has gone into 
developing the skills of efficient production and 
of intelligent consumption, but those economic 
objectives are not identical with the objective of 
economic literacy. 

Emphasis upon the attainment of economic 
literacy would have been quite generally con- 
sidered impractical or wasteful at a time when the 
guns and the economy were booming and when 
other objectives appeared to be so much more 
directly related to survival. Whatever justification 
might have existed for such an attitude during 
the *40’s and the °50’s, however, will probably 
have become well dissipated in the °60’s if, as now 
seems likely, the period of cold war evolves into 
one of competitive coexistence. This, of course, 
does not mean that the United States will soon 





be out of danger, but it does mean that the de- 
fense of our institutions may require changed em- 
phasis in our educational programs. How can our 
nation maintain and expand its prosperity without 
the adrenalin of a war budget? This may well be 
the key question of the coming decades; and upon 
the economic literacy of the American people 
may depend the future of Western democracy. 

If our nation is to be better enabled to cope 
with economic problems, it is important that our 
educational leaders increase their own economic 
understandings. For those who seek to do so, The 
Economics of Freedom can be of great value. As 
its author points out: “The book is written by a 
layman for laymen, not by an economist for his 
fellow experts, on the assumption that economics 
is not only for the initiated, that any citizen can 
acquire the knowledge necessary to an understand- 
ing of an economic system.” The potential reader 
need not fear that the author’s claim to the status 
of “layman” indicates a superficiality of treat- 
ment, for Salvadori, a professor of modern Euro- 
pean history at Smith and Bennington Colleges, 
brings to bear upon economics a profound histori- 
cal and philosophical perspective. In the words of 
Clarence B. Randall, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent on matters of foreign economic policy, “the 
reader will find a singularly shrewd appraisal of 
the strengths and weaknesses of American free 
enterprise.” 

Professor Salvadori expresses the book’s basic 
approach in the following passage: 


As criticism in the sense of fault-finding has had 
and still has numerous and competent spokesmen, 
this book tends instead to stress what is valu- 
able and “good”—particularly when compared to 
other existing systems—in the American econ- 
omy: it maintains that the people’s capitalism 
which is evolving from traditional capitalism in 
the United States and has acquired several distinc- 
tive features during the last generation or so, (a) 
is different from other types of capitalism, past 
and present, and (b) strengthens the institutions 
through which the aspiration towards liberty 
becomes the practice of free citizens. 


As evidence that our economic system deserves 
to be regarded as people’s capitalism, the author 
points to “(a) the diffusion of property, (b) the 
wide distribution of the policy-sharing processes, 
(c) the economic legislation passed by Congress, 
which embodies the freely expressed will of the 
public.” He advocates a continuation of the equali- 
tarian trend, the defense of constitutional demo- 
cracy, and the reform of defects which are still 
present in the system. He denounces dogmatism 
and suggests that “broadly speaking, pragmatism, 
particularly in its social context, is correct.” Sym- 
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pathy with organized labor is indicated by the 
following: “Organized labor . . . is indispen- 
sable in order to balance the power of General 
Motors . . . and the other giants of American 
industry. Together with government, i.e., the ma- 
jority of citizens, it has played a primary role in 
maintaining the American economy on an even 
keel and has freed American workers from exces- 
sive fear.” For those of us who have looked with 
concern upon certain tendencies toward enforced 
conformity in postwar America, the following 
argument is well worth pondering: 


In all countries political deviation, intellectual and 
religious heresy, even literary and artistic experi- 
mentation, meet with strong opposition. Where 
there is economic freedom, means of subsistence 
are available to those who, in their search for 
truth or for a worthier life, feel that they must 
follow the path of dissent which is usually the 
path of unpopularity. Intellectuals who dream of 
the socialist society in which complete liberty will 
reign want to put—through collectivism—into the 
hands of the politically organized community the 
power to exercise total repression: they have no 
guarantee that this power will be used to achieve 
the aims they hold dear. Dissenters of all kinds 
have greater chances of survival where a free 
economy makes them independent of the will of 
their fellow countrymen. 


The Economics of Freedom is a significant book 
on a significant subject. It merits serious study. 





To Strive or 
Not to Strive? 


THE STATUS SEEKERS, by Vance Packard. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1959. 376 pp. 
$4.50. Reviewed by Richard I. Miller (Beta 4476), 
observer to the United Nations, Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, National Education Associa- 
tion. 


R. Packard’s 1957 book, The Hidden Per- 
suaders, caused a great deal of comment and 
interest. His latest book, The Status Seekers, is a 
more mature treatment of a more difficult sub- 
ject, yet 
The Status Seekers endeavors to develop five 
theses: (1) that American sociologists are just 
beginning to take cognizance of social status as 
a subject worthy of study; (2) that ambition is 
driving Americans to extremes in seeking and 
adopting the symbols of status and prestige; (3) 
that advertising is whipping frustration ever higher 
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by whetting our appetites for things beyond our 
means; (4) that behavior differences between the 
“upper” and “lower” classes are quite striking, 
and sometimes amusing; and (5) that somehow 
we should stop all this nonsense of status seeking. 

This reviewer believes that Packard has over- 
stated and under-investigated his position in too 
many cases. For example, on page seven Packard 
states: “Many people are badly distressed, and 
scared, by the anxieties, inferiority feelings, and 
straining generated by this unending process of 
rating and status striving.” Some people are dis- 
tressed and scared, it is true, but to say that 
many are badly distressed and scared is setting 
up a straw man. 

Throughout the book Packard has presented 
evidence that substantiates his theses but has 
sometimes overlooked important sociological stud- 
ies contrary to his point of view. For example, 
Packard has mentioned neither the extensive work 
of Rogoff nor the careful studies of Lipset and 
Bendix on vertical mobility. Packard has also 
overlooked important works that closely parallel 
his point of view. For example, the chapter by 
Lazarsfeld and Merton in Lyman Bryson’s The 
Communication of Ideas develops systematically 
the point Packard makes on the calculated frustra- 
tions induced by clever advertising. 

Packard’s generalizations are often quite sweep- 
ing. For example, on page nine he writes: “And 
there has been a startling rise in the number of 
people who are bored with their work and feel 
no pride of initiative or creativity. . . . Many do it 
[find outside satisfactions] by using their pay- 
checks to consume flamboyantly, much as the 
restless Roman masses found diversion in circuses 
thoughtfully provided by the emperors.” Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson used the “bread and circuses” 
argument in the 1956 presidential campaign, ap- 
parently without much mileage, but somehow it 
seems a bit out of place here. 

A few pages later Mr. Packard says: “ . . . the 
evidence indicates that several European nations 
(such as Holland, England, and Denmark) have 
gone further than America in developing an open- 
class system. ...” What evidence does he have 
in mind? And by what criteria does he judge an 
“open” society? His thesis is very tenuous, to 
say the least, and his use of the word “evidence” 
leads out into the night. 

The opening quotation for Chapter 6 on 
“Choosing a Proper Address” reads: “We had 
to eliminate a few places that were pretty good 
simply because I knew they were poor addresses 
for a management man in our company.” Packard 
then condemns this quite sensible statement of 
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what has been going on since Adam ad Eve 
picked their tree in the Garden. Neighborhood is 
important, and it should be. Packard is pushing 
hard in this chapter to make an issue out of 
“doin’ what comes naturally.” 

Incidentally, Packard ran into some guffaws 
from Washingtonians with his tidbit: “The most 
exclusive suburb in Washington, D. C., is Spring 
Valley.” My friends who know Washington well 
say that (a) Spring Valley is not a suburb at all, 
and (b) “the most exclusive” title is impossible 
to bestow upon any one area around Washington, 
although Spring Valley is certainly one of the 
nicest areas. 

In Chapter 8 on “Pecking Orders in Corporate 
Barnyards” Packard expresses warmth and com- 
passion for the “entrepreneur-multimillionaires” 
who have made at least $10 million in the last 
twenty years. “Most impressive,” Packard states 
with obvious glee, “at least eight relaxed by 
putting up their feet on their desks as they talked. 
I have strained my memory and I can remember 
only one executive of a large corporation who 
ever did that.” Which proves exactly what? Ob- 
viously, Mr. Packard would be happier with our 
large corporation presidents if they would bounce 
out of a dingy office to meet him, perhaps need- 
ing a shave, pump his hand without end, slap him 
heartily on the back, plant the edges of their 
heels manfully on a scratched and dilapidated 
desk top, tip backward 35 degrees, and say: 
“What can I do for you, son?” 


In Chapter 20, Packard focuses upon “Nine 
Pressures Toward a More Rigid Society.” He 
outlines well the forces tending to keep our 
social system flexible and those tending toward 
a more rigid society. He does fall into a common 
fault of non-bureaucrats and intellectuals when 
he discusses bureaucracy only in negative terms. 
Bureaucracies are as inevitable as government, 
and as government they have both good and bad 
features. A good bureaucrat has many admirable 
traits that will stead him well in almost any ad- 
ministrative position. The parade of government 
bureaucrats to business and educational bureauc- 
racies attests to the value of government exper- 
ience. 

In Chapter 24 on “Widening the Gates to Op- 
portunity,” Packard writes that: “It has been 
stated that the late Albert Einstein would have 
been unable to teach science at a United States 
high school because he never took any education 
courses.” Mr. Packard does not understand 
American education if he believes such a state- 
ment. American education is neither inflexible 
nor dominated by “educationalists,” as Mr. Pack- 
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“Don’t you ever want to better yourself?” 
© 1959 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 





ard implies. Also, he implies that professional 
standards and training in techniques hold educa- 
tion back. Even a precursory study of the history 
of American education reveals the important role 
that professional standards are playing in up- 
grading the profession, not unlike the role that 
professional standards have played in other pro- 
fessions such as medicine and law. 

This reviewer believes, with Packard, that 
Americans must take a long look at our evolving 
society and that some danger points may be de- 
veloping, but is in fundamental disagreement with 
Mr. Packard’s gentle but definite condemnation 
of status seeking in general. The dynamism of our 
way of life has been developed to a significant 
degree by the ambitious, by those with competitive 
drive who seek status. The dynamic impatience 
of America has been something for the world to 
behold, and it has resulted in part from what 
Packard finds objectionable. A second important 
point concerns the cold war or competitive co- 
existence that very likely will be with us for many 
generations to come. More than ever before, we 
need the dynamism and ambition of Americans 
who consciously or unconsciously are living the 
American dream of hard work, competition, and 
highest rewards to those who come out on top. 

Far from condemning those who seek status— 
the strivers—or making disparaging comments or 
judgments about their efforts, this reviewer says 
more power to them. Our way of life will be in 
serious jeopardy if we ever lose this important 
group of restless seekers. 





“Each honest calling, each walk of life, has its 
own elite, its own aristocracy based on excellence 
of performance. . . . There will always be the false 
snobbery which tries to place one vocation above 
another. You will become a member of the aristoc- 
racy in the American sense only if your accomplish- 
ments and integrity earn this appellation.” 


—James Bryant Conant 





This is $ Didak, diagiad to de- 
velop associative discrimination 
skills in children before they have 
learned to read. This model, part 
of the largest display of teaching 
machines ever brought together, 
was shown at the American Psy- 
chological Association meeting in 
Cincinnati Sept. 3-9. It was de- 


This is Pressey’s punchboard, 
one of the oldest teaching ma- 
chines. The student responds to a 
multiple choice question by punch- 
ing a particular hole. If his choice 
is correct, the pencil goes deep 
through the paper; if wrong, it 
makes only a small hole. Thus 
the student knows immediately 
the correctness of his choice. 


Another Didak model, this one 
for high-school or college stu- 
dents. It makes use of the learn- 
ing principles developed by Skin- 
ner at Harvard. A student writes 
the missing word of a question in 
the panel at left, then compares 
it with the correct answer on an- 
other panel at right, whose cover 
he can slide over. 


veloped by the Rheem Mfg. Co. 


Teaching Machines: 


Hottest items among 

the nation’s self-education 
enterprises this year, next to 
self-teaching language 

records, are the many new 
“teaching machines” coming on 
the market. 

Here is background 

for evaluation. 


HY should the classroom be less auto- 

W nates than the family kitchen?” This is 

the taunt thrown at us by B. F. Skin- 

ner of Harvard, a leader in the development of 
teaching machines.’ 

His question is especially relevant in this head- 

long technological age. By the year 2000 A.D., 

we are told, our world will be automated beyond 





MR. FRY (Alpha Epsilon 3020) is director of the 
Reading Clinic, Department of Education, Loyola 
University of Los Angeles. He presented a paper on 
the subject of teaching machines at the September 
national convention of the American Psychological 
Association in Cincinnati, where two commercial 
companies displayed teaching machines for the 
first time. 
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the wildest dreams of an H. G. Wells. But by 
the year 2000 students now in first grade will be 
no older than the average Phi Delta Kappan is 
today. Obviously, education must not continue 
to lag behind by the traditional fifty years. 

Fortunately, developments in educational psy- 
chology—or, more accurately, theoretical and ex- 
perimental psychology—are providing educators 
with some new tools and facts bearing on their 
use. Most dramatic of these new tools are the 
several varieties of teaching machines now being 
developed. 

Teaching machines are not just any audio-visual 
device, such as the motion picture projector, the 
phonograph, or even the sleep-teacher we see ad- 
vertised in newspapers these days. Teaching ma- 
chines have as a common characteristic the auto- 
matic feedback of information to the student. 
“Feedback” is a term borrowed from the elec- 
tronics field. A simple illustration is the automatic 
feedback found in the thermostat for a heater: 
when the room becomes too hot or too cold, the 
thermostat relays information to the heater so 
that it can “sensibly” regulate or control its own 
behavior. 


1 ieee, B. F., “The Science of Leereing 2m and I che . of aia 
ing,” The Harvard Educational Review . 1954 

















This is Skinner's slider ma- 
chine. The pupil reads a problem 
in the window at top and con- 
structs an answer in letters or 
numbers by moving Sliders. Next, 
he turns the crank at right. If his 
sliders are in correct position, the 
next problem appears in the win- 
dow. The device can be used with 
multiple choice or T-F questions. 


1 This is another multiple choice 
teaching machine. The student 
reads questions on cards appear- 
ing behind the window, answers 
by pushing a button. He gets a 
green light if correct, no response 
if wrong. This machine is manu- 
factured by the Instrument Re- 
search Co. for experimental work 
at Loyola University. 





Skinner’s disc machine. The 
pupil reads a question in the left- 
hand slot, writes his answer on a 
paper iape at right. He then raises 
the lever, which simultaneously 
shows the correct answer and cov- 
ers the written answer with glass. 
lf his answer is correct, the pupil 
moves lever right to prevent rep- 
etition. 


The Coming Automation 


One of the important elements for the teacher 
in accelerating human learning is feedback. Nor- 
mally, teachers get feedback from giving examina- 
tions, asking oral questions, and listening to stu- 
dent discussions in class. By interpreting this feed- 
back, the teacher can intelligently vary the flow 
of information or further instruction. One of the 
prime difficulties with the motion picture machine 
(or the lessons of a poor teacher) is that rates 
of presentation and repetition are not varied to 
suit the student’s needs. Even under the best 
circumstances in group instruction the rate of 
presentation may be too slow for the fast student 
and too fast for the slow student. Teaching ma- 
chines can almost completely correct this diffi- 
culty. (This does not mean that teachers or 
motion picture machines are about to be out- 
moded, of course. It means that we have at hand 
another useful device to individualize instruction. ) 

Research long ago emphasized the importance 
of rewards as motivation for learning. Knowledge 
of correct response is perhaps the most important 
reward the teacher can give. It is satisfying to 
the student to know that he has answered a 
question correctly, to know that he is understand- 
ing. We have also learned that the more frequent 
the rewards the better the student assimilates 


By EDWARD FRY 


material. Ideally, he should be rewarded for an- 
swering each question correctly, even each part 
of each question. Also, it has been proved that 
more learning takes place when errors are cor- 
rected immediately. Fortunately, a basic char- 
acteristic of teaching machines is “immediate- 
knowledge-of-results.” 

It might be noted here that rewards obtained 
from a motion picture or lecture, while not absent 
under good conditions, are somewhat random, 
intangible, and sometimes even spurious (that is, 
they may reward the wrong bit of learning as 
much as the right one). To paraphrase Skinner, 
“the teacher has been outmoded as a rewarding 
device.” Here again let us state that there is 
no danger of the teacher being replaced by ma- 
chines; rather, some parts of some subjects may 
quite possibly be taught better by a machine than 
by a teacher. Before you become irritated or 
fearful, let me point out that few people get 
emotional about washing machines replacing 
hand-washing. Technological advance in education 
will no more replace the teacher than washing 
machines have replaced the housewife. They will 
help emancipate her for work that no machine 
can perform. 

The progressive educators were and are right 
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when they emphasize encouragement over punish- 
ment. Research backs up the hypothesis that more 
learning occurs when praise is given for right re- 
sponses than when punishment is given for wrong 
responses. There may be exceptions to this prin- 
ciple, but as a general rule of teaching it is cor- 
rect. Machines always and only give rewards. 

Progressive educators also emphasize student 
activity. Teaching machines require activity, and 
most of it is mental activity. 

Conservative educators who prefer to stress 
“mental discipline” and academic subject matter 
can also find much of value in the proper use of 
teaching machines. Curriculum material pro- 
grammed into the machine can be as factual, 
as thought-provoking, or as “academic” as they 
care to make it. 

Machines allow for a more complete individ- 
ualization of teaching. Why shouldn’t a good stu- 
dent be learning the multiplication tables up to the 
“twenty-five’s” while the average student is strug- 
gling to get up to the “twelve’s”? Or a brighter 
student can be learning German vocabulary while 
waiting for the duller class members to finish 
their regular work. 

Most teachers prefer not to be classed as either 
progressive or conservative, but they certainly 
have a right to ask, “Will curriculum material 
presented by teaching machines be as effectively 
taught as by present methods?” For some ma- 
terial, at least, research done at Ohio State, Har- 
vard, by the U. S. Navy, and by the U. S. Air 
Force all answers in the affirmative. 

One of the first teaching machines was reported 
by Sidney Pressey of Ohio State in 1926.? Pres- 
sey’s early machine and later devices employed 
the presentation of multiple choice questions one 
at a time, with the student responding by pressing 
a key. If the question is answered correctly, the 
machine can so indicate by allowing him to 
progress to the next question. If the student is 
wrong, the student must try another answer, and 
so on until the correct answer is finally achieved. 
Note that this provides immediate-knowledge-of- 
results, which is in itself rewarding, and an 
orderly presentation which moves as fast as the 
student is working. 

In later experimentation Pressey developed a 
punchboard which performs in essentially the 
same way.* The student reads the question from 
a mimeographed sheet and answers by punching 
a hole in an answer sheet of paper opposite the 


2 Pressey, S. L., “A Simple Device for Teaching, Testing and Re- 
search in Learning,’ School and Society, Vol. 23, 373-376, 1926. 
8 Pressey, S. L., “Development and Appraisal of Devices Pro- 
viding Immediate Automatic Scoring of Objective Tests and Con- 
comitant Self-Instruction,’’ Journal of Psychology, Vol. 29, 417-447, 
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correct number on the punchboard. If the stu- 
dent’s answer is correct, the pencil punching the 
hole makes a large hole in the answer sheet paper; 
if it is wrong, only a small hole is made. Thus 
the student has feedback or immediate-knowledge- 
of-results. In addition, a permanent record of his 
behavior is made. Among advantages are teacher 
knowledge of student progress and low cost of 
the entire operation. In a large scale experiment 
using punchboards, Pressey and his graduate stu- 
dents found that by proper construction of the 
tests traditional courses can be very effectively 
supplemented. Students learn more, and they like 
it. One experimental group even took an entire 
course by machine, using punchboards and a text- 
book supplemented by a few informal discussions 
to “clear things up.” They received better grades 
than a matched group taking the regular course.‘ 
They also did it in less time, allowing them to take 
other courses or to work outside of school. This 
experiment has important implications for su- 
perior students. The method could also be used 
in a remedial program operated with little extra 
teacher effort. 


A Machine To Elicit ‘Operant Behavior’ 


B. F. Skinner has been interested in a type of 
teaching machine which causes the student to 
construct the correct answer. This is in harmony 
with Skinner’s emphasis on “operant behavior,” 
defined as behavior without a specific stimulus, 
i.e., not of the simple Pavlovian variety. 

One of Skinner’s machines presents arithmetic 
or spelling problems. The student responds by 
moving slides which reveal the correct number or 
letter answer. Another Skinner machine presents 
questions and statements to be viewed one at a 
time on a disc. The student responds by writing 
an answer on a paper tape. Next, the student 
pushes a lever which simultaneously moves the 
student’s response under a sheet of glass and 
shows the correct answer. The student then com- 
pares his answer with the correct answer. If 
correct, he pushes a button which prevents reap- 
pearance of this item. If wrong, he pushes an- 
other button which causes the item to appear 
again on the next cycle. The instructor may at 
any time check against cheating by looking at 
the tape, which remains in the machine. But 
cheating does not occur, because the student has 
nothing to gain by it. 

Using a Ford Foundation grant, Skinner set 
up ten of these latter machines at Harvard. Ma- 


* Briggs, L. J., “The Development and Appraisal of Special Pro- 
cedures for Superior Students and an Analysis of the Effects of 
Knowledge of Results,’’ Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations, No. 58. 
The Ohio State University Press, 1949. 
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terial covering 200 pages of a text was taught by 
the machines to a group of Harvard men and 
Radcliff women.® The students liked the pro- 
cedure better than studying a text. Advantages 
of machine instruction were confirmed. 

Whatever type of teaching machine is used, it 
has its limitations. Only certain types of material 
should be put into it. The art of the teacher is 
tested in making the statements and questions 
that go into a machine-teaching program. Much 
material now in use, such as teachers’ quizzes, 
workbooks, and teacher’s manuals, can easily be 
adapted to machine use. Generally speaking, it is 
desirable in the programming process to take small 
and consecutive steps, missing none. Motivation 
is higher when the student is often successful. 


Next: All the Remaining Subjects 


Already, thought is being given to programming 
material in foreign language, the physical sci- 
ences, mathematics, grammar, spelling, and social 
sciences. In fact, scarcely any field will be un- 
touched by teaching machines. The armed services 
have been and are currently experimenting with 
such devices to teach everything from naval his- 
tory to electronics repairing. At Loyola University 
of Los Angeles, research is being done in the use 
of punchboards in education courses and multiple 
choice machines in elementary school subjects. 

The teaching machine can be used in a variety 
of ways within this spectrum of subjects. Ob- 
viously, it is valuable in giving tests which can be 
automatically scored almost the instant the stu- 
dent has completed the last question, saving moun- 
tains of correcting work for the teacher and 
featuring immediate-knowledge-of-results. Because 
immediate scoring promotes the learning process, 
the teacher is justified in using considerably more 
class time for frequent quizzes given on a punch- 
board or teaching machine. 

Educational researchers can use machines as 
an objective research instrument. One current 





5 Skinner, B. F., ‘Teaching Machines,’’ Science, Vol. 28, No. 
3330, 1958. 


difficulty with research in “methods” is that a 
teacher trying out a new method of presenting 
subject matter often adds enthusiasm or some 
other variable which casts a shadow of doubt and 
confusion over the whole investigation. In some 
studies, perhaps, the “teacher variable” can be 
eliminated by use of a machine. Machines can 
also patiently collect data to determine which 
part or step in a presentation is causing the most 
trouble to the learner. This area-of curriculum 
research has often been neglected. 

The education of exceptional children, both 
bright and handicapped, will be considerably aided 
by having machines which in many ways act like 
a patient private tutor. 

Small schools with limited curriculum offerings 
can offer a wider variety of subjects in a wide dif- 
ficulty range by having a machine-laboratory 
where one teacher can supervise different pupils 
learning different subjects. 

An automated study hall or automated library 
corner could rank with the chemistry laboratory, 
machine-shop, typing room, or home ec kitchen 
as a place for learning with mechanical help. 

Homework and study periods can be vastly im- 
proved by the use of machines, because they pro- 
vide increased motivation plus better learning 
conditions due to feedback. Punchboards, for ex- 
ample, are small enough to fit easily into a note- 
book and are cheaper than most textbooks. In 
addition, the laborious correcting job frequently 
done by the teacher is eliminated and the teacher 
can devote his time to curriculum material de- 
velopment and creative teaching jobs that the 
machine cannot perform. 

Finally, proper material programmed into ma- 
chines could help to raise minimum curriculum 
standards for a district or a state. 

Current research is pointing the way to auto- 
mation in education, and it won’t be long before 
educators are hearing a lot more about this 
subject and begin to use some of the devices. 
Are you ready? 





> The Sept. 12 Saturday Review features a series 
of articles under the title, “Roots of the School 
Dilemma.” Clifton Fadiman considers “The Lost 
Generation”; George L. Fersh identifies the steps 
to be taken to reach the goals we have set; John 
Niemeyer details the kind of resources we tend to 
leave unexploited; and Fred Hechinger reports on a 
new plan for a more efficient utilization of school 
time. Lou LaBrant describes the fields in which 
excellence needs to be nurtured. 


> A summary of the best current thinking on the 
problems of juvenile delinquency appears in the 
August 20, 1959, issue of The Reporter under the 
title, “What Can We Do About ‘J. D.’?”Quoted by 
the author, Virginia Held, are a number of people 
who have to cope with delinquency professionally, 
most of whom are coming to feel that society might 
do well to re-examine some of its basic assumptions 
about preventing delinquency. 





e A Professor of Education and 


Reply to 


By JAMES W. MERRITT 


N the May, 1959, issue of the PHI DELTA Kap- 

PAN, Bruce McDowell persuasively argues that 

classroom teachers ought to have certain 
rights. His proposed bill, patriotically naming ten 
rights, is followed by his plea for “ . . . intelligent 
commentary and criticism rather than the snide, 
scarcastic type of rebuttal so often encountered in 
[his] readings on issues in education.” 

I hope my reply meets his standard and that 
it matches the frank but friendly tone of his 
criticism. Although I strongly disagree with some 
of his arguments, I am against calling him or 
anyone else who complains about schools or 
teacher education a “misguided critic.” The issue 
is not so much whether he is right or wrong but 
is, as the editor of the KAPPAN suggests, whether 
his grievances are representative of the complaints 
which capable teachers are making. Even if most 
of McDowell’s claims could be refuted, I would 
hold that he brings into sharp focus the relevance 
of the classroom teacher’s status as subordinate to 
the professor of education and the administrator. 

I shall first argue that, by and large, his 
grievances do represent the feelings of capable 
teachers. Next, I hope to explain how he might 


MR. MERRITT (Delta Delta 61) returned recently 
from Cambridge, England, where he studied British 
philosophy last year with the hope of applying some 
of it to American educational problems. He is an 
associate professor of education at Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb. 


have legitimately strengthened his case. Finally, 
I shall defend a position about the role of the 
education professor which bears on his lament 
that the wrong kind of content is taught in the 
teachers college classroom. 

I believe that McDowell is justified in claiming 
that the “right to teach” is being impaired by un- 
warranted non-teaching duties. The teacher who 
looks with favor upon the advent of more school 
clerks may find that the time thus saved is more 
than lost by an increase in his envolvement in 
staff meetings and committee work. It is not only 
the actual increase in clock hours which counts, 
but the more subtle continuing pressure to be 
both “cooperative” and “creative” with respect 
to general school problems. “Democratic” ad- 
ministration does become, as McDowell asserts, 
primarily a device of the superintendent or prin- 
cipal for getting confirmation of what he wants. 
And I argue that it is used too infrequently for 
giving the classroom teacher a means of oper- 
ating as a professional equal among adminis- 
trators and teachers. 

On the teachers college campus it is true that 
we have had a large amount of extremist think- 
ing in pedagogy. And much of this has given aid 
and comfort to the educational opportunist and 
cultist. So much time has been devoted to fads 
such as “group dynamics,” “case studies,” “role 
playing,” “action research,” and “core curricu- 
lum” that it must have been extremely easy for 

(Continued on page 36) 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In the May, 1959, issue of the PHI DELTA KAPPAN Bruce McDowell, a 
teacher at the South Side Junior High School, Sheboygan, Wisc., presented a _ no-holds- 
barred article titled “A Bill of Rights for Classroom Teachers.” The editor felt, and _ still 
feels, that Mr. McDowell’s point of view is representative of a disturbingly large group of 
successful teachers. 

The reaction was immediate. First to arrive was the manuscript of a California principal 
who laughed Mr. McDowell out of court. Then mail began coming from professors of edu- 
cation, the eager beavers of the education writing trade. Finally we got the desired manu- 
script from two practicing teachers. 

Unfortunately, there is space here for only two articles. We hope that they are representa- 
tive and that they put the McDowell diatribe in proper perspective. 

P. S. A condensation of the McDowell article appears in the September Education Digest. 
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e Two Classroom Teachers 


‘A Bill of Rights’ 


By NANCY GAYER and VIRGINIA BOLLOTTE 


E trouble with Bruce McDowell, whose 
fighting-mad piece attacked practically every- 
body without naming anybody, is that he’s 

fighting shadows; he doesn’t really know what’s 
bugging him. 

We'll be glad to tell him—from the teacher’s 
corner—if he’ll only stop swinging long enough. 


McDowell thinks that a teacher should be able 
to decide for himself whether he wants such in- 
novations in the classroom as group dynamics 
and multi-text lessons. He might want them, and 
he might not, but he doesn’t want to be forced to 
accept them. 


Who should know better than the teacher, asks 
McDowell, whether a particular method should 
be used in the classroom? Professors of education 
are basically nice guys, but their theories don’t 
work in a classroom situation. Administrators are 
fundamentally good Joes too, he adds, but they 
abide by the pronouncements of said professors, 


MRS. GAYER feaches third grade at the Seventy- 
Fourth Street School, a training school for Pepper- 
dine College student teachers in the Los Angeles 
City School District. MISS BOLLOTTE teaches fourth 
grade at the Thirty-Ninth Street School in the same 
district. Mrs. Gayer, the mother of four, has taught 
six years and is a candidate for the doctor's degree 
in education at USC. Miss Bollotte has ten years of 
teaching experience, including three in Europe. She 
holds the master’s degree from Stanford. 


while ignoring the recommendations of the teach- 
ers themselves. 

Is McDowell right? Should teachers alone be 
the ones to make critical decisions about how 
they should spend their teaching time? And should 
each make his own decision for himself? 

On the face of it, McDowell has a point (some- 
what sharpened by paraphrasing). But Mc- 
Dowell’s article is a montage of rationalizations, 
unsupported statements, and unjustified ridicule. 
His assault on professors of education and educa- 
tional administrators follows the same pattern 
as representative anti-educationist diatribes, in 
that he uses abusive and emotion-loaded lan- 
guage without any attempt at documentation.’ 

We are reminded of what Sidney Hook said in 
regard to criticism which is “rude and con- 
temptuous”: 

One is tempted to ignore Mr. or to 
retort in kind. But he speaks for many who feel 
and believe as he does, and if we are interested 
in the truth we must reply to his arguments, not 
to his abuse. The trouble is that it is difficult 
to find a coherent argument. 


Stripped of its irresponsible accusations and 
invective, “A Bill of Rights for Classroom Teach- 





1 For a description of the style and modus operandi of some of the 
critics of public education, see James Finn, ‘The Good Guys and 
the Bad Guys,”’ October, 1958, Phi Delta Kappan. 

2 Hook, Sidney, “Modern Education and Irs Critics,” reprinted 
from the Seventh Yearbook, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1954, in Israel Scheffler's  sscgeatea tad and Edu 
cation. Boston: Allyn and Baker, 1958, p. 275 





The McDowell 
Article I: THE RIGHT TO TEACH 


Article Il: FREEDOM FROM ‘DEMOCRATIC’ 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 


Article II: FREEDOM FROM FRUSTRA- 
TION 


Article IV: FREEDOM FROM EDUCATION. 
AL OPPORTUNISTS 


Article V: THE RIGHT TO QUESTION 


Bill of Rights 


Article VI: THE RIGHT TO MAINTAIN OR- 
DER AND DISCIPLINE 

Article VII: THE RIGHT TO BE TREATED 
AND RESPECTED AS MEMBERS OF A 
PROFESSION 

Article VIII: FREEDOM FROM THE ‘LET’S- 
THROW-EVERYTHING-OUT’ BOYS 

Article IX: THE RIGHT TO DRILL 

Article X: THE RIGHT TO RESPECT FOR 
THE TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT 
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ers” may be an argument for true self-determina- 
tion by teachers and for the chance to do creative 
teaching—to use methods which make one per- 
sonally able to do the best kind of teaching pos- 
sible. If this is so, McDowell has taken a devious 
route to his objectives. 

“Let teachers alone. Include us out of planning 
committees and other such dissipators of teachers’ 
time,” he expostulates from one face, while the 
other face demands, “Ask our opinions and act 
upon them! Are we not the ones who are ‘on top 
of the situation’?” 

Can McDowell have it both ways? If he is un- 
willing to serve on committees, he can’t very well 
expect to voice his opinions effectively, get his 
philosophy of education known, accepted, and 
made into policy. If he wants to do creative teach- 
ing, he needs to know what goes on in the edu- 
cational world. 


The Much-Vilified Committee 


Despite its being the butt of many jokes, the 
committee is a means for bringing together view- 
points of various specialists in the educational en- 
terprise, so that a unified approach can be made. 

The teacher is needed, for he is currently 
working with particular children in an actual class- 
room situation. The administrator brings to the 
conference table an overview of the entire school 
or school system. The supervisor lends his fa- 
miliarity with the ideas and practices of many 
teachers, and the professors of education play a 
forward-looking role in that theirs is the realm 
of research and development. Why not use all 
members of the team? 

More likely than not, the non-classroom mem- 
bers of the educational team have also been 
teachers and still possess that cognizance of the 
problems of teaching which McDowell considers 
unique to the classroom teacher. 

But the committee approach is not to Mc- 
Dowell’s liking. It’s a waste of time, an admin- 
istrative device. Teachers already know what they 
want, and what they want is not what the admin- 
istrators and professors want, he implies. Work- 
ing together will not bridge the chasm between 
their interests. 

This is McDowell’s objection to the committee 
system: 1. The interests of administrators and 
teachers are unreconcilable. 2. The administrator, 
holding the power, uses the committee for his 
own purpose, forcing the teacher to acquiesce 
to a committee decision, which in actuality is the 
administrator’s own. 

But we maintain that the interests of teachers 
and administrators are not incompatible; on the 
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contrary, they are identical. Teachers and admin- 
istrators work for the welfare of children, ulti- 
mately, and specifically they work to upgrade 
the instructional program. (They may also work 
to earn a living and to get certain persone! satis- 
factions out of life, but our point is still valid for 
most school systems. ) 

The only raison d'etre of the administrator is to 
expedite and improve the work of the teacher, 
to organize the work of the school so that teachers 
are free to teach, protecting them from unneces- 
sary interruptions, seeing that they have instruc- 
tional materials, exposing them to influences 
which will make them more effective in achieving 
goals held in common by the entire staff. 

This philosophy of administration can be docu- 
mented in many text-books in administration and 
supervision® and has been reiterated by the very 
professors of education McDowell has taken to 
task because they are “blindly followed” by ad- 
administrators! 

When, however, an administrator acts as if 
administration is an end in itself, or when he uses 
democracy as a facade behind which authoritar- 
ianism lurks, he engenders the kind of cynicism 
which breeds little McDowells. 

We simply must have a clarification of what 
democratic administration means. It can’t mean 
that teachers have the option of determining every- 
hing that goes on in their classrooms. What they 
have a right to decide is determined for them by 
a progression of decisions starting with the peo- 
ple, as represented by the legislature and the 
governing board, and ending with their principal. 
Within the purview granted them, they can de- 
cide. From school to school the scope of their 
authority varies tremendously. 


Meaning of Democratic Administration 


Administrators need not deed away their re- 
sponsibility to make decisions under the misap- 
prehension that it’s the democratic thing to do. 
Democratic administration involves consulting 
your staff, getting its point of view, offering your 
own. It means that you’re not arbitrary in your 
decisions, but considered. It means enlarging the 
base on which you make your judgment by find- 
ing out everything you can, including how people 
feel who will be affected by the decision. 

Mr. McDowell must not forget that self-de- 
termination involves responsibility as well as free- 
dom. It takes dedicated people to keep democracy 


® Representative authors sharing this viewpoint are Kyte, Grieder 
and Rosenstengel, Elsbree and McNally, Reeder and Orto. See also 
the bibliography listed in a syllabus prepared by Emery Stoops: 
Elementary School Administration, University of Southern Calif., 1956. 
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vital, moral, and dynamic. If he’s going to balk 
at committee work, or if he tries suggested new 
methods of instruction without enthusiasm, damn- 
ing their effectiveness with faint effort, he will get 
“the glib, all-knowing reception” from adminis- 
trators about which he complains. 

In his stricture against the “let’s-throw-every- 
thing-out boys” and his plea for the right to 
question, McDowell is barking up a tree which 
has already been chopped down. 

As teachers who have also spent time on grad- 
uate study, we wonder who these boys are. If 
McDowell is alluding to “super-progressivism,” 
the tree was chopped down in the late thirties. 

These unnamed fellows are, according to Mc- 
Dowell, “agin everything in the curriculum and 
teaching techniques which show the slightest sign 
of age . . . workbooks, spelling books, examina- 
tions, grading systems and, most of all, drill.” 
But the anonymous villains can’t pack much of 
a wallop, for most of these devices seem to be 
used more and more instead of less and less. 

If there are such people, and if they do question 
these practices, they are merely invoking the same 
right McDowell is plumping for in Article V, 
“The Right to Question.” 

Agreed, we should be able to question and dis- 
agree (and McDowell is doing just this via the 
pages of an influential educational journal), but 
question what? The concepts he lists—self-con- 
tained classrooms, teacher-pupil planning, provid- 
ing for individual differences in classes of thirty- 
five—have been, he admits in the next breath, 
mostly proven worthwhile. His main point seems 
to be that someone called him a naughty word— 
“a Conservative.” So what! 

McDowell is not only affronted by being called 
a conservative, he wants to be freed from frustra- 
tion. 

Freedom from frustration, indeed! Freedom 
from living in the twentieth century, he means. 

What McDowell really is seeking as a right 
of teachers is freedom from change, and this, 
even if it were desirable, no human is in any 
position to guarantee. 

No job, if it’s worthwhile, is without frustration. 
Frustration implies the presence of unsolved prob- 
lems. No educator affirms that we are without 
situations that need improvement. School people 
are among the first to recognize difficulties and to 
be critical of their own work. 

And while we're being frankly immodest, let’s 
point out that educators are a disciplined group. 
They formulate their standards after much study 
and discussion; then they evaluate their actions 
to see if they conform to the standards. After that, 
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they evaluate their standards to see if these rep- 
resent what they really think is good and true. 

Not many professionals do this as self-con- 
sciously and rigorously as teachers. This ap- 
proach toward improvement is one of the reasons 
teaching can claim to be a profession. Another is 
that members do not use divisive tactics or blame 
others indiscriminately as a substitute for con- 
structive action. 

In his Article VII, Mr. McDowell asked for 
“The Right To Be Treated and Respected as 
Members of a Profession.” He states that teachers 
are publicly debased and scorned by the members 
of other professions for their lack of intestinal 
fortitude. When they reach the point of demanding 
professional salaries and seeking better working 
conditions, they are exhorted by members of the 
clan “to be professional.” 

We haven’t seen any of the public debase- 
ments McDowell is talking about, except that 
which he perpetrated himself in this article, but 
it would surely appear that the way to become 
professional is to act as a professional does. 

From McDowell’s own corner we cheer on any 
teacher who is concerned with teacher’s rights. 
However, in attacking educational leaders with- 
out evidence or corroboration, by using slur and 
ridicule and exhibiting a cantankerous disillusion- 
ment with democratic administration of schools, 
Mr. McDowell has done little to help either the 
teachers or the education of children. 

“A Bill of Rights for Classroom Teachers” is 
no true bill. It promotes neither personal status 
nor professional advancement. It is neither for 
educational progress nor for organizational de- 
mocracy. It is only a bitter article striking out 
for the right to do minimums with honor. 

For this we cannot cheer. . . 





To Study ‘College-Going’ Behavior 


> Northwestern University has announced a 2'2- 
year study intended to discover how many qualified 
high-school graduates who want to go to college 
do not go and why they do not. It will also ex- 
amine such questions as whether granting a brilliant 
student a scholarship automatically means he will 
go to college and distinguish himself. The 30,390 
high-school students who ranked in the top third 
of the 1958 National Scholarship Qualifying Test 
results are study subjects. An $80,000 grant from 
the U. S. Office of Education makes the project 
possible. It is headed by Donald L. Thistlethwaite, 
lecturer in psychology at Northwestern and associate 
director of research for the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation. 
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(Continued from page 32) 

the average student of education to conclude that 
even if drill is meaningful it is sort of old hat. 
(In fairness, I should not derogate the genuine 
zeal and enthusiasm which my colleagues and I 
put into these respected movements; as my termi- 
nology suggests, I still have mixed feelings about 
their value.) 

Further, the teacher’s right to maintain order 
and discipline has become impaired by the am- 
bitious faith that delinquent inclinations can be 
cured by a lively curriculum and the teacher’s 
knowledge of individual differences. 


Nothing Escapes ‘Devastating Analysis’ 


It appears that there is virtually nothing in the 
reality of American education which has not been 
devastatingly analyzed by professors of education. 
The quality of such analyses varies with the time 
and facilities they have for accurate and reflec- 
tive scholarship. It seems too frequently true 
that the critical student of education who wants 
to pursue the justice of an unpopular line of 
thought finds himself throttled by the professor’s 
ego-involvement. Finally, it seems too often the 
case that teachers’ opinions are sought, both in 
the teachers college classroom and in the public 
school staff meeting, primarily for the purpose 
of providing professors and administrators with 
opportunities to demonstrate their superior in- 
sights. 

Even if all these claims, and others like them, 
could be verified empirically, and I argue that they 
can, this does not mean that relationships among 
classroom teachers, administrators, and professors 
aren’t essentially good. When criticisms are made 
of any educational group, no one need doubt the 
existence of a basic trust in mutual desires for 
fairness and truth. 

Mr. McDowell presents an appealing list of 
rights for teachers. I can imagine three forms of 
response from superintendents who are moved by 
his arguments: (1) “You already have them [the 
desired rights] and don’t know it”; (2) “You 
ought to have them but this isn’t Utopia”; (3) 
“You deserve them and I'll try to get the board 
to grant them.” 

The distinction which McDowell fails to make 
is between having a right and having the power 
to invoke a right. He would strengthen his case 
by proposing reforms which could conceivably 
lead to a state of affairs in which teachers can 
invoke rights without fear of reprisal, subtle or 
otherwise, when irreconcilable conflicts develop. 
I am referring to conflicts of interest which de- 
velop in spite of good will and professional intent 
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among teachers and administrators. In such a 
situation the question Mr. McDowell really asks 
is: Do teachers have the rights of professional 
equals? 

I am inclined to believe that they do not. And 
I suggest that classroom teachers need to look 
more closely into the building up of the kind of 
local professional society which can help them 
attain the assurance of being professional equals 
when dealing with the administrators. The task 
of a local professional society is to make the role 
and rights of the classroom teacher so unam- 
biguously clear and intelligible that any board 
which would presume to deny them would find 
itself attracting only sub-standard teachers. 

McDowell’s idea is that professors of educa- 
tion should teach the right kind of theory—the 
kind that will be usable, not an impractical kind 
that non-teaching administrators tend naively to 
swallow and impose upon teachers. I submit 
that every education professor would agree with 
him to the extent of affirming that each student 
should get “something valuable.” It would be as 
absurd for a teacher-educator to be against giving 
something vaiuable for the classroom as for a di- 
rector of Alcoholics Anonymous to be against 
abstinence. McDowell speaks of us as “molders” 
of educational thought. This is better than re- 
quiring us to give each teacher a packet of sure- 
fire recipes for tomorrow’s lessons. But still there 
is something suspect about being a producer or 
purveyor of molds of thought, because thinking 
won’t stay in molds. We in teacher education 
often get into trouble when we pretend that it will. 


The Education Professor’s Primary Duty 


The proper service of the professor of educa- 
tion is to get students to think soundly about 
educational matters. This duty should always take 
precedence over helping the student to succeed as 
a teacher. The problem of how the student is to 
apply himself to a practical situation is not the 
direct concern of the professor. It is the direct 
concern of the teacher himself, and I infer from 
the tone of Mr. McDowell’s article that he has 
not had too much difficulty in taking care of him- 
self. When faced with tough problems of a prac- 
tical nature, the teacher-in-training can expect 
direct help from a laboratory teacher, and the 
teacher-on-the-job rightly expects direct help from 
a capable in-service supervisor. If the professor 
of education tries to give this sort of help he runs 
the risk of dissipating his energy and sabotaging 
his disposition for the primary task, which is de- 
scription and criticism of educational thought. 
Many pressures in teacher education distract 
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us from this responsibility, but we cannot go into 
them here. What I wish to do next is to apply to 
Mr. McDowell’s argument a type of analysis 
which can be applied generally to educational 
problems. 

In his argument, McDowell employs a variant 
of a very popular causal model which represents 
environmental forces as “making people and situ- 
ations what they are.” This model is illustrated 
when we say that a given person is a stinker (or 
acts like a stinker) not because he is a stinker 
by nature but because of something in his earlier 
or current environment. Mr. McDowell’s variation 
is this: If someone is having trouble it is largely 
because someone else is doing something wrong. 
This notion is apparent when we reduce his line 
of thought to these propositions: 
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1. Inadequate theory is accepted by administra- 
tors, who in turn expect teachers to act as if it is 
adequate. 

2. Not possessing the real right to object, teach- 
ers must both endorse the theory and solve their 
practical problems in a manner which leaves the 
theory unimpaired. 

3. To be a teacher in such a situation means 
being low on the totem pole. 


Although I believe there is a lot of truth in 
McDowell’s explanation, it must be judged as in- 
adequate because it denies the aptness of another 


causal model which is complementary to the 
first one. This second model explains undesirable 
situations in terms of defects in the soul (or char- 
acter or personality). McDowell shows some 
awareness of this model when he ascribes the 
paucity of literature on teachers’ viewpoints in 
part to laziness and fear. Also, he brings it to my 
mind when he speaks of the desire for fame 
possessed by cultists and educational extremists. 
McDowell might further strengthen his case by 
giving attention to this second model, which I 
shall call the “inner” model, as well as to his 
environmental frame of reference. 

I do not claim that the “inner” model will 
necessarily be any better than the environmental 
model in explaining the educational messes which 
all of us want to correct. But it will do some things 
which the standard environmental model won't 
do. The “inner” model is a different intellectual 
tool which we can use to explore the paths of 
causal relationship just as a small European mo- 
tor-car can maneuver into some narrow but fas- 
cinating byways which are inaccessible to the 
standard (or pre-1960) Detroit product. 

The environmental causal model directs our 
attention to our outward machinery for working 
harmoniously, e.g., “real rights to object” tend 
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to increase the happiness and efficiency of the 
classroom teacher. The “inner” causal model 
necessarily involves us with the sorts of proposi- 
tions which our friends in clinical psychology are 
exploring. Guided by the “inner” model, we look 
for the causes of teachers’ low status by asking 
what sorts of inner structures would seem to 
account for that which we wish to explain. Why 
migat administrators, on occasion, be so prone 
to pass on to teachers theory which they have 
uncritically accepted? A disproportionate desire 
for the role of the authoritarian father is a pos- 
sible cause. Why do education professors some- 
times frustrate students who wish to pursue un- 
popular arguments? We can suggest that the pro- 
fessor has an “unconscious motive” for the role 
of “being right” or “having the word.” 

We must, however, guard against expecting to 
discover the cause for any complex situation in 
education. The best we can hope for is that an 
appetite for causal knowledge will lead us to 
appreciate the variety of factors which can ex- 
plain a situation. If an education professor should 
fail to produce a climate of healthy intellectual 
exchange, this event might be partly explained 
by his defensive attitude towards his scholarship. 
But an equally plausible cause is that students 
just do not want to be intellectually responsible. 
What they might really want is the “latest word” 
on how to succeed in the classroom. If such de- 
pendent tendencies were to be genuinely present, 
we should have one convincing explanation for 
the frequently dogmatic and didactic behavior of 
professors and administrators. 

If we can all learn to talk more intelligently 
about “inner” causes, the result may be that we 
shall become more prone to control our selfish 
egos, thus helping to free us to concentrate on our 
respective tasks. The task of the professor of 
education with respect to the improvement of 
classroom teachers’ rights is, I believe, to set such 
an example in the analysis of educational thought 
that each of his students is irresistibly impelled 
to develop his own intellectual independence and 
responsibility. And these qualities will serve him 
well when he is called upon to relate any theory 
to a practical situation. 





> Paris (AP)—Paul Pisot, professor of mathe- 
matics at Sorbonne University, threw up his arms 
and walked out Friday when he saw his crowded 
classroom. 

Thus he disgustedly called off the class, leaving 
1,400 students with no place to go. The students 
were jammed into an amphitheater seating only 378. 
Another 400 students couldn’t even get in. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 





® The August | box score of first year achieve- 
ments under the National Defense Education Act: 


Appropriated, first year $115,000,000 
Requested for 1959-60, sure of approval $150,000,000 
New staff, Office of Education, to administer act 200 


Graduate Fellowships: 
Number awarded, first 
Applications received 
Number available this year 





1,000 
6,000 
2,500 


year 


Science, Math, Modern Languages: 
Funds appropriated, first year 
Requested for this year 
States with plans to improve instruction 

in these areas 





$56,000,000 
$60,000,000 


et 





Guidance, Counseling, and Testing: 
States with plans to identify able students 
Guidance institutes established last year 
Institutes to be set up this year 


50 
49 





Modern Languages: 

Languages centers established 

Languages selected: Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, Bengali, Burmese, 
Finnish, Hebrew, Hungarian, Indonesian-Malay, 
Khalkha, Lorean, Marathi, Persian, Polish, Serbo- 
Croatian, Singhalese, Swahili, Tamil, Telugu, 
Thai, and Turkish 

College campus language institutes 


19 


12 





New Educational Media: 
Research grants to study use of A-V aids 





68 





Area Vocational Education Programs: 
States with plans to train highly skilled 
technicians 
Federal funds for this year to set up new 
tech courses 
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$7,000,000 


> Surprise of the second national “cooperative ap- 
proach” session of education’s Hatfields and Mc- 
Coys (professionals in teacher education and educa- 
tors from the academic disciplines) was that their 
opinions coincided more often than they collided. 

Conferees agreed, to a man, that teacher education 
must be improved. 

On the fourth and last day of the Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards Commission con- 
ference, held in June at the University of Kansas, 
the 1,100 participants put it in writing. Their 84- 
page “tentative report” may provide impetus, in 
years to come, for sweeping changes in the educa- 
tion of America’s teachers. 

Among major conclusions: 


1. Teachers of tomorrow must have five years 
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of college preparation instead of four. The fifth 
year, most TEPSters thought, should be taken after 
some teaching experience, but before full profes- 
sional licensing. 

2. The prospective teacher should spend some 
40-50 per cent of his time in general education; 
25-35 per cent in his specialized field, and 20-25 
per cent in professional education courses. 

3. The student preparing for elementary teaching 
should take a major or specialized work in an aca- 
demic discipline. 

4. Cooperative planning of the total college cur- 
riculum is a must—academicians as well as profes- 
sional educators must get into the act. As one group 
put it: “The education of teachers is a function of 
the total college or university.” 

Other strong threads of opinion cropped up in 
many of the thirty-four group reports—that the 
future teacher should have stronger background in 
both English and at least one foreign language; 
that the requirement of a minor teaching field for 
teachers may not be desirable. 

These findings and suggestions will be subjected to 
intensive study this year by state departments of edu- 
cation, regional groups, colleges and universities, and 
the eight major professional associations and sixty 
subject-field associations which co-sponsor the TEPS 
series. The 1960 series of regional conferences will 
also be keyed to study of the report. When all this 
is over, the “tentative report” will, it is hoped, be- 
come a “final report” to be used as source material 
for improving preparation programs. 

Major speakers at the conference seemed gen- 
erally agreed that the American egghead is coming 
into his own—and that it is high time. Among these 
speakers were: 

Dr. I. James Quillen, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, Stanford; Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor 
of the University of Kansas; Jerrold R. Zacharias, 
physicist at Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Max Freedman, Washington correspondent for The 
Manchester Guardian; and Arthur F. Corey, exec- 
utive secretary of the California Teachers Association. 


> The Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga., is distributing an im- 
portant little document this fall under the title, “If 
the Schools Are Closed. . . . ” It is described by 
Time Magazine as “the first sober study of conse- 
quences” of the South’s anti-integration schemes for 
closing all the public schools and setting up private 
schools by giving state tuition grants to all school- 
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age children. New laws in six states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
Virginia—make such a plan possible. 

Prepared by Donald Ross Green (Lambda 1969), 
Emory University, and Warren E. Gauerke (Zeta 
1342), now at Wayne State University, the 40- 
page pamphlet provides an imposing array of facts 
to show that the private system would be enormously 
costly in money and sacrificed standards, as well as 
very shaky from the legal standpoint. They con- 
clude: “The facts demonstrate that a system of 
private schools, in a mixed society such as exists 
in much of the South, is unworkable, legally, social- 
ly, and economically. . . . No doubletalk can alter 
what is now clear—that public schools can be main- 
tained in the South as the base for our school sys- 
tem only when there is compliance with federal law.” 

Another sign that schoolmen are ready to lead 
an important middle group in the South in preserva- 
tion of the public school system is a manifesto 
scheduled for publication this month under the 
signatures of thirty or more top university leaders 
and school administrators of the South. Initiated by 
Dean J. B. White, College of Education, University 
of Florida, the statement is shorter and more gen- 
eralized than the Green-Gauerke study and presents 
the position of a more representative group of South- 
ern educational statesmen. Dean White (Beta Xi 47) 
was chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission 
on the Study of Educational Policies and Programs in 
Relation to Desegregation which this year published 
the widely-used guidebook, Action Patterns in School 
Desegregation. 


> A randomized sample consisting of 600 good- 
standing members of Phi Delta Kappa was polled 
this July om attitude toward two policy questions. The 
answers received to date have been tabulated as 
follows: 
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Yes No decided 

. Do you favor passage by Congress 

of the Murray-Metcalf Bill in essen- 

tially its original form?* ss wt 
. Do you think that Phi Delta Kap- 

pa’s role at the headquarters level 

should include active support of na- 

tional legislation intended to im- 

prove free public education? 166 12 11 


*A fact sheet describing features of the bill was enclosed. 


> “I happen to believe that greatly increased Fed- 
eral support for education is necessary and inevitable 
—and that it can be constructively administered 
without clamping on Federal control. I do not share 
the widespread fears of our press, many politicians, 
and even many of our teachers that their own Gov- 
ernment is a creeping, crawling, or galloping mon- 


ster that will do us in.” 
—William Benton, in “Liberal Arts and Public 
Policy,” Aug. 15 Saturday Review 


> A purchase guide for expenditure of funds under 
Title III of the National Defense Education act has 
been developed by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. The 336-page document gives specifications 
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and advice for the purchase of 954 items for use in 
the improvement of instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. 

Copies of the guide have been sent to state de- 
partments of education for distribution to local 
school districts. Additional copies may be ordered 
from the publisher, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Mass., for $3.95, less 20 per cent educational dis- 
count. Ask for it by title, Purchase Guide for Pro- 
grams in Science, Mathematics, Modern Foreign 
Languages. 


> Stix to begin the sixties, as reported by the U. 
S. Office of Education: 

In the nation’s schools and colleges, an enrollment 
of 46,480,000 this year, up 1,940,000 over 1958-59. 
In K-8, 33,460,000, up 4.5 per cent over last year; 
in grades 9-12, 9,240,000, up 3.4 per cent over 
last year. 

Expected enrollment in institutions of higher edu- 
cation this fall, 3,780,000, up 5.3 per cent from 
last year. 

In public and non-public schools, 1,563,000 teach- 
ers needed, but only 1,368,000 presently qualified, a 
shortage of 195,000. (Last year, the shortage was 
182,000.) 

Intensifying the squeeze, a high teacher-turnover 
rate, 10.9 per cent leaving the profession every year. 
(A more accurate figure than the 7.5 per cent 
formerly used.) 

The classroom shortage today: 
140,000—little better than last year. 

Last October, 89.2 per cent of the boys and girls 
14 through 17 in school. Ten years ago, it was 81.8 
per cent. 

Since 1930, K-8 enrollment has jumped 41 per 
cent, grades 9-12 enrollment 92 per cent, and higher 
education enrollment 243 per cent. 


approximately 


> The U. S. Office of Education offers two new 
recruitment publications this year, both prepared 
under the direction of John B. Whitelaw, chief of 
teacher education. 

Teaching as a Career is intended for use with 
high-school students who wish to learn more about 
teaching. It contains such chapters as, “What Is 
Teaching Really Like?”, “Do I Have What It 
Takes?”, and “Well Then, When Do I Start?” There 
are 36 pages in all. 

Teaching Opportunities is a more specialized pub- 
lication, including such information as the addresses 
of public and private agencies offering employment 
assistance to teachers; general state requirements for 
teaching certificates; and a rather complete summary 
of teaching opportunities in federal agencies and 
with the military services, with names and addresses. 
There is also information about overseas teaching 
opportunities, both government-sponsored and non- 
government. This bulletin contains 40 pages. 

Also of interest to teachers and counselors of 
students is the new NEA Research Division report, 
Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Col- 
leges, and Junior Colleges, 1947-58 and 1958-59. 
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Dear Editor: 

I hasten to compliment [Dr. Thomas] for the 
June KapPaAN article, “Voluntary Religious Isolation 
—Another School Segregation Story.” This story 
cannot be told too often nor with too much vigor, 
and it is my hope that [Dr. Thomas’ article] will be 
widely re-published. It is an excellent and con- 
vincing contribution to educational literature, docu- 
mentation and all. 

The KapPPAN is improving year after year and it 
too deserves credit for coming to grips with the real 
issues in public education and democracy.—HAarRY 
E. BRUMBAUGH (Xi 234), 3451 Jacksonwald Ave., 
Reading, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

How can one take seriously the statements of an 
individual who cannot distinguish between voluntary 
association and segregation? I fear that Mr. Thomas 
wants to re-write the Constitution, and while doing 
sO we can expect him to make major changes to 
Amendment I.—DonaLp J. HaGGerty (Gamma 
Theta 264), 115-46 Springfield Blvd., Cambria 
Heights, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Heartiest congratulations on the Thomas article. 
It is tops. Wish it could be required reading for every 
American. Are there reprints? I could use a number. 
—Joy ELMER MorGan (Omicron 61), president, 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Editor’s Note: More letters on the controversial 
Thomas article next month. 


Dear Editor: 
Would it be possible for you to give us permission 
to reprint in an early issue of School Management 


[the Topp-Wilson articles, June Kappan]? You may 
be interested to know that School Management 
reaches every school board president and every 
school board chairman and school superintendent in 
the United States in school districts with more than 
300 pupils. . . . —J. W. Harris, editor and publish- 
er, Greenwich, Conn. 


Dear Editor: 

I should like to express my hearty agreement with 
your point of view in the editorial in the June 
KapPPaAN. I am certainly convinced that the fraternity 
should exercise more positive leadership with respect 
to the major educational issues before the country, 

One such issue is most certainly that set forth by 
Maurice J. Thomas in his article in the same issue.— 
J. F. WeLTzIn (Beta Omega 48), dean, College of 
Education, University of Idaho. 


Dear Editor: 

Well, if you did listen that Thursday [to a dis- 
cussion of Helen Bowyer’s June Kappan article on 
spelling reform] you know how little can be done in 
five minutes. However, I hope the spot made sense. 

I have received some correspondence on the 
subject but it is not heated. . . . After all, I took 
no particular position—just chatted about it. I don’t 
really want spelling to be reformed. | rather like 
it as it is!)—~-CHARLES VAN Doren, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York City. 


Editor’s Note: Our thanks to Mr. Van Doren for 
the “Today” show discussion of “It’s Not Johnny.” 
Also, thanks to Louis Foley (Beta Eta 14) and Sam- 
uel C. Seegay for submitting provocative and scholar- 
ly articles commenting on the Bowyer piece. We 
regret that KAPPAN policy precludes devoting further 
space to this fascinating topic; but the KaPPaAN isn’t 
a philological journal. Besides, as Felicia Lamport 
says in the September Harper's, “it seems unlikely 
that our [English] letters will ever achieve happy 
togetherness with our phonemes: fonetik speling stil 
haz implikashunz uv unejukatid absurditi.” So we're 
off to fry other fish (spelled ghoti* by angry spelling- 
reformer GBS). 


*gh as in rough, o as in women, and # as in mation. 


” 
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Announcing Publication of the New 


4s the only authoritative annual compilation of doctoral research titles in U. S. and Canadian educg. 
tion, Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education are standard reference works needed in all edu. 
cation libraries and by all educational researchers. The 1958 edition is now ready and can be shippe 


immediately upon receipt of your order. 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1958 


SECTION Il—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1958 
Both Sections I and II were compiled under the direction of Mary Louise Lyda, University of 
Colorado. These sections include 102 pages of listings classified under library-approved subdivi- 
sions, complete with author’s name, title of study, and institution where undertaken. 


SECTION II]—Author Index 
This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the first two sections 
under which their studies fall. 














SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 
his is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, compiled by Carter 
V. Good, Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 


Send orders to Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Bloomington, Indiana. 








Your address is printed on CANARY colored paper if your Phi 
Delta Kappa dues for the 51st fiscal year have been received al 
the International Headquarters Office. You are in good standing 

But if the address is printed on PINK paper, your “good sti inding 
expired on May 31, 1959. You will not receive the magazine 
after December unless dues are remitted to the International 
Office by December 15. You or your chapter treasurer can do this. 





(N.B.—If you have m a com- 
paratively recent remittan piease : 
disregard a PINK lahe |. Send $5, plus chapter dues (both must be paid) to your 
chapter treasurer, using the directory on the last pages of this 

KAPPAN. The amount of chapter dues is indicated. 

(OR) 

2. Send the same total to Jules Harcourt, Business Manager. 

Phi Delta Kappa, 8th and Union, Bloomington, Ind. 


lo regain good standing, you may do one of two things: 


Do not send separate checks for chapter and fraternity dues . To A 
be accepted, either by your chapter or by International Head- 
quarters, your check must include chapter dues plus the $5.00 S| 


international dues. 





